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This work is published at the sugges- 
tion of W. T. Harris, LL.D., Commis- 
sioner of Education, who said of it at the 
recent Pedagogical Conference, at the 
Johns Hopkins University: 

"The idea of 'apperception' is the most impor- 
tant fruit thus far developed by the study of the 
psychology of pedagogics. R. H. Quick, the emi- 
nent English authority, refers in the highest terms 
to a short monograph on pedagogics which he 
has recently discovered, entitled A Pot of Green 
Feathers: 1 
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PREFACE 



As the title of this paper seems a little 
strange a few words are necessary to ex- 
plain its meaning. Some years ago I was 
listening to an object lesson given to a 
class of very young children by a pupil 
teacher who chose for her subject a pot of 
beautiful fresh green ferns. She began by 
holding up the plant before the class and 
asking whether any child could say what 
it was. At first no child answered, but 
presently a little girl said, " It is a pot of 
green feathers." Thereupon the teacher 
turned to me and said, " Poor little thing ! 
She knows no better," 

But I fell a thinking on the mafter. Did 
the child really suppose that the ferns 
were feathers? Or did she rather use the 
name of a familiar thing to describe what 
she knew to be different, and yet noticed 
to be in some respects like? 

<▼) 



vi Preface 

This train of thought led me to put to- 
gether what I knew of perception, and the 
following is the result of my labors. The 
principal authority which I have closely 
followed is Dr. Karl Lange's " Apperzep- 
tion," but I have derived much help from 
Herbart's "Psychology," Bernhard Pe- 
rez's "First Three Years of Childhood," 
Romane's "Mental Evolution in Man," 
and the lectures of the late Professor T. 
H. Green. 



THE POT OF GREEN FEATHERS 



What do we know of the outer world ? 
Of that which is not self? Of objects? 
How do we know anything of the outer 
world? We receive impressions from it; 
a table feels hard, a book looks brown in 
color, oblong in shape, and we say it is 
thick or thin. Are we simply receivers 
of these impressions, — hard, brown, ob- 
long? Are our minds inactive in the pro- 
cess of getting to know these impressions ? 
Or are they active? Are lumps of the 
outside somehow forced in upon our 
minds entire, without corresponding ac- 
tion on the mind's part ? 

No! our minds are not passive, the 
opposite is true. Through the senses the 
mind receives impressions, but these con- 
tributions from the senses would not be 
objects of knowledge, would not be in- 
terpreted, would not be recognized unless 
the mind itself worked upon them and as- 
similated them converting the unknown 



8 What the Mind Contributes 

stimulus from without into a sensation 
which we can hold in our thoughts and 
compare with other sensations within us. 
The mind converts the unknown stimulus 
from without into the known sensation. 
The outer world then is no more wholly 
the outer world when you know it. In 
our knowledge of the outer world there 
is always something contributed by the 
mind itself. 

The truth that the mind adds to and 
changes the impressions which it receives 
through the senses is illustrated by the 
very different conceptions which exactly 
the same landscape gives rise to in differ- 
ent people. The geologist can tell you of 
the strata, the botanist of the vegetation, 
the landscape painter of the light and 
shade, the various coloring, and the group- 
ing of the objects ; and yet, perhaps, no 
one of them notices exactly what the 
others notice. A plank of wood, again, 
seems a simple object, and able to tell one 
tale to all, but how much it tells to a 
joiner, concerning which it is dumb to a 
casual observer. 

Or again, visit as a grown man the school 
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room or playground where you played as 
a child, especially if you have not visited 
the scene in the interval. How changed 
all seems ! The rooms that used to look 
so large have become dwarfed. The tre- 
mendous long throw which you used to 
make with a ball from one end of the 
playground to the other, to what a nar- 
row distance it has shrunk ! Yet the room 
and the ground are what they were. It is 
your mind that has changed. The change 
in your mind has brought about for you 
a change in the thing. 

Two people, then, or even oneself at dif- 
ferent times of one's life may perceive the 
same object without obtaining the same 
perception. Yet if the external object 
stamped itself on the mind as a seal or die 
stamps itself on wax, if the mind were as 
passive as wax, how could one object give 
rise to such different impressions? The 
difference must be due to the mind. 

Neither is it difficult to understand that 
this is so if we think what is the nature of 
the process by which the mind interprets 
the impressions which it receives from out- 
ward objects. When the mind receives an 
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impression it refers it to a previously re- 
ceived impression that happens to resem- 
ble it. Thus every new impression is 
interpreted by means of old ones, and con- 
sequently every new perception is affected, 
colored as it were, by the already acquired 
contents of the mind, and nothing can be 
known or recognized at all until reference 
and comparison have been made to previ- 
ous perception. My object here is to 
make this point, perception, which I admit 
is not easy, as clear as I can make it. 

Perception of an object is not so simple 
a matter as at first it seems to be. " Oh," 
some one will say, u simple enough ! a dog 
runs by me: through my senses I receive 
sensations of the animal, and I know that 
I see a dog." But this is no perfect ac- 
count, for suppose two strange animals, 
say, a Tasmanian Devil and an Ornithoryn- 
chus came up the street together, my senses 
will make me aware of their presence, but 
if I had not learned anything about them 
previously, I shall not know, I do not say 
merely their names, but even their exact 
shape and distinguishing marks. I shall 
say, " What in the name of wonder are 
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they ? " After a little looki ng at t he strange^ 
pair I should probably say, " One is a kind 
of bear and the other is a kind of duck — 
a funny bear and a funny duck." 

Observe how the process of interpreta- 
tion of my impressions goes on. Lookingf- 
at the Tasmanian Devil, my impressions 
divide themselves into two classes, one set 
of impressions resembling impressions of- 
bears which I have previously received, 
while the other set finds nothing already 
existing in the mind to which it can at- 
tach itself. A kind of fight goes on be- 
tween new and old. In the end the points 
of resemblance overpower the points of 
dissimilarity, and I judge the one animal 
(the T. D.), in spite of much unlikeness, to 
be a kind of bear, — in doing which I am < 
wrong, as it is a kind of marsupial ; and in 
judging, by a similar process, the Orni- 
thorynchus to be a sort of bird because of 
its bill, the mind equally makes a mistake, . 
or, as we say, receives a wrong impression. 
There are then at least two parts in the 
process of knowing any object. First of a 11 
P there is the excitation of our nerves, the - 
! nervous stimulus which makes us feel that 
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we have a feeling, but does not explain 
what the feeling is ; and secondly there is 
the interpretation of the feeling by a men- 
tal action through which the undetermined 
and as yet unknown sensations or gifts 

* of the senses are referred to known im- 
pressions and explained. 

It is about this act of mental assimila- 
tion of the impressions which we receive 
from external objects that I am treating 
to-day. I am not dealing with the ques- 
tion of the origin of our impressions or 
the physiological basis of them, but with 
the growth of knowledge in the under- 
standing by the working of the mind upon 

- impressions. I think that modern psy- 

•• chologists have carried the analysis of this 
process sufficiently far for the results of 
their studies to be of practical value to 
teachers and parents. If we have to teach, 
is it not useful to know how the mind ac- 
quires knowledge ? 

Take an object and set it before a child 
— say a fern. If the child has never seen 

. a fern before, he knows not what it is. 
Impressions of it, he receives, but he can- 

oiot interpret them adequately. The bot- 
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anist looks at the same fern and not only 
sees and knows that it is a fern but also 
what kind it is, how it is distinguished 
from other ferns, where it grows, how it 
may be cultivated, and all about it. The 
difference between the knowledge which 
the sight of the fern gives to the child 
and that which it gives to the botanist 
does not depend upon the fern, but upon 
the state of mind of the two observers. 
The mind adds infinitely more to the im- 
pression received when it is the botanist's 
mind which receives it, than when it is the 
comparatively empty and uninformed mind 
of the child. What you can know of an 
object depends upon what you already 
know bothof it and of other things. Philos- 
ophers and poets like Kingsley, Carlisle, 
Herder, Goethe, as well as educationists 
and psychologists, impress upon us this 
truth : " In regarding an object we can see 
only what we have been trained to see."* 



♦Carlisle. — We can see only what we have been 
trained to see, 
Goethe. — We hear only what we know. 
Herder.— What we are not we can neither know* 
nor feel. 



* 1 4 Interpretation 

Impressions, then, have to be interpreted 
--before they are clear to us. What is the 
-easiest case of our interpreting impres- 
sions ? Perhaps some such as the follow- 
ing. I see a man a little way off and say 
-to myself, " Here comes my brother." I 
have sb often recognized my brother that 
: the whole process of recognition goes on 
in my mind without any check or hin- 
drance. The existing mental conception 
-of my brother masters completely and 
^promptly the fresh impressions which his 
present appearance makes upon me. The 
identification of the new and the old is 
-uninterrupted, prompt, and immediate. 
The same speed and accuracy of interpre- 
tation is observable in his prompt and 
correct recognition by a good reader of 
the words and sentences in his book. 
Now take an opposite case, when it is 
- hard instead of easy to interpret impres- 
sions. Suppose that we see something 

Rousseau. — We can neither know, nor touch, nor 
see, except as we hare learned. 

Jn other words the present impression produces 
only such an effect on the mind as the past 
history of the mind renders possible. 
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which is quite new to us. Suppose that 
the new impressions do not connect them- 
selves with any previously assimilated im- 
pressions, and that try as we may to refer 
them to something known all is in vain. 
Then we feel puzzled ; a hindrance, or a 
check, or obstruction occurs in our minds. 
If the impression be very strong it may 
cause us to 'lose our heads,' as we say, or 
it may even overwhelm us. 

It is narrated that one of the natives of 
the interior of Africa who was accompany- 
ing Livingston to Europe no sooner found 
himself on the great Indian Ocean with 
nothing but heaving waters far and near 
in his view, than he became overpowered 
by the immense impression which the new 
experience made upon his mind, and flung 
himself overboard into the waves, never 
to rise again. Similarly at the Paris Ex- 
hibition, every evening when the gun was 
fired at the Eiffel Tower for the last time 
at ten o'clock it was not unusual to see a 
sort of frenzy among the visitors. Under 
the already strong impression produced 
by the electric illuminations, the lumin- 
ous fountains, and the varied magnificence 
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of the great show, some people seemed to be 
seized with a veritable panic. Cries of 
admiration escape from some, and of ter- 
ror from others, followed by fainting, at- 
tacks of hysteria, and prostration. 

Similar shocks occasionally prove fatal. 
Only in September last a little girl, four 
years old, was standing on the platform, 
near Sittingbourne, with her parents, who 
were on their way to Kent for the hop- 
picking season, when an express train 
dashed through the station. The little 
one was terror-stricken, and on the jour- 
ney down screamed every time an en- 
gine came within sight or hearing. She 
dropped dead. The doctor ascribed death 
to the shock. 

To assimilate then a wholly new impres- 
sion is necessarily a task of some diffi- 
culty, but the results are luckily not al- 
ways so sensational as those which I have 
just described, and the following is an 
account of what more usually takes place. 

If the new impression is not of a nature 
to make us feel strongly, and if it is iso- 
lated and unconnected with any other 
knowledge present to our minds, it proba- 
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bly passes away quickly and sinks into 
oblivion, just as a little child may take 
notice of a shooting star on a summer 
night, and after wondering for a moment 
thinks of it no more; if, however, our 
feelings are excited, and if the object 
which gives the impression remains before 
us long enough to make the impression 
strong, then the impression becomes as- 
sociated with the feelings and the will 
comes into play, in consequence of which 
we determine to remember the new im- 
pression, and to seek an explanation of it. 
With this object the mind searches its pre- 
vious stock of ideas more particularly, 
comparing the new with the old, rejecting 
the totally unlike and retaining the like or 
most like, and in the 'end it overcomes the 
obstacle of assimilation and finds a place 
for the new along with the old mental 
stores, thereby enriching itself, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously — unconsciously in 
earlier years, and consciously afterwards. 
As an instance, I will suppose a child 
who has seen only blue violets finds a 
white one. Of his impressions of the 
white flower, some are new and some are 
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old. The greater part are old and lead 
him to infer that he sees a violet, but the 
impression of whiteness is new and leads 
him to say, "This is not a violet." Let us 
represent the characteristics by which he 
recognizes a blue violet by the letters A 6 
C D, the D standing for the color blue 
and ABC for all the rest of the flower. 
When now he finds a white violet he again 
notes A B C as before, but instead of D, 
the color blue, he receives the impression 
E, the color white. Had the color been 
the same, the impression of the flower 
would have coincided with previous im- 
pressions of violets, but the difference 
between D and E causes an obstruction or 
hindrance to this inference. The mind is 
not at ease with itself; the agreement of 
new and old only reaches a certain way. 
The old mental image and the newly ac- 
quired one don't exactly tally. 

What happens? In the two mental 
images now present and side by side in 
the mind, the new and the old (the new 
being more vivid, the old being more firm- 
ly established), the like elements, namely 
ABC, strengthen each other and unite to 
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make a clear image, while the unlike ele- 
ments D and E, the blue and the white, 
obstruct each other, become dim and at 
last obscured. The like elements in the 
end overcome the obstruction caused by 
the unlike and beat them out of the field 
of mental vision, so that the two partly 
resembling impressions become blended 
or fused, as by mental smelting, into one. 
The two are recognized as one by the 
mind. The old appropriates or assimi- 
lates the new. The child finds an old -Ex- 
pression for the new /wpression, and says 
to itself, "There is a violet." 

Of course an impression need not be- 
long to only one previously acquired im- 
pression or group of impressions; it may 
be connected with other groups. In this 
case it will be recalled to consciousness 
on more frequent occasions than if it be- 
longed to one other mental state only. 
Hence a new impression, if you give it time, 
may find for itself many more points of 
attachment with previous impressions and 
ideas than it found just at first. 

For instance, I may visit the Amiens 
Cathedral. Presently when I have ad- 
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mired the building I recall to mind vari- 
ous historic events that took place at the 
capital of Picardy. I remember that Julius 
Caesar started thence to conquer Britain,, 
that Peter the Hermit was born there, and 
that not far off Edward III. won the battle 
of Crecy, and that its name often comes up 
in the long hundred years war. I think of 
the Peace of Amiens in 1802, the visit of 
Buonaparte to Amiens when he prepared 
to invade England, and lastly of the Ger- 
man army in 1870. One impression calls 
up another, and the whole mass together 
strengthen and confirm and amplify the 
original impression. Isolated, these sepa- 
rate events are of less interest than when 
grouped together with my actual inspec- 
tion of the ancient building. 

A wise man, therefore (if I may draw a 
passing moral), does not, if he can help it,, 
decide or act in a hurry, under the influ- 
ence of new impressions, but he will give 
them time to find points of connections 
with old impressions. What may to-day 
seem irreconcilable with truth, or honor* 
or happiness, may prove when time has 
been allowed for assimilation inconsistent 
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neither with sincerity, nor good name,nor 
good fortune. 

Educationists, like Mr. Arnold, also, will 
-continue to implore the public to simplify 
the studies of children, being convinced 
that unless the mind has leisure to work 
by itself on the stuff or matter which is 
prescribed to it by the teacher, the think- 
ing faculty on which all progress depends 
will be paralyzed and dead knowledge will 
be a substitute for living. The mind will 
have no power of expanding from within, 
for it will become a passive recipient of 
knowledge, only able to discharge again 
what has been stuffed into it, and quite 
powerless to make fresh combinations and 
discoveries. Cram is the rapid acquisi- 
tion of a great deal of knowledge. Learn- 
ing so acquired, though useful for a 
barrister, has less educational value than 
the public believe, for it does not promote 
but rather tends to destroy the active and 
constructive powers of the mind. 

When the mind has much difficulty to 
overcome in assimilating a new impres- 
sion, and hence has to spend time in so 
doing, it is benefitted by the process; for 
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in the first place the necessity of care, cau- 
tion, accurate observation, and much rum- 
maging (if I may venture on the expres- 
sion) among the ideas of the mind tends 
to sharpen the senses, the sight, the touch, 
the hearing, and the rest, by making them 
sensitive to fine shades which might other- 
wise escape us; and in the second to am- 
plify and enlarge meagre impressions. 

The eye, by itself, for example, only re- 
veal to us surfaces. How then do we seem 
to see solid bodies ? A baby stretches out 
its hand for the moon : how is it that what 
seems so near to him looks so far off from 
us ? Because in our case the impressions 
conveyed by the eye are supplemented by 
the impressions received through the touch, 
and the two distinct sets of impressions 
combined together in the mind furnish us 
with the conception of a third dimension, 
besides length and breadth — viz., depth* 
The child who has not yet got so far as to 
have sufficiently often united the impres- 
sions derived from looking, with those de- 
rived from touching and moving, cannot 
rightly interpret the impressions which he 
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receives. The moon seems quite close to 
him. 

Impressions on the other hand which 
pass easily into their place in the mind do 
not always tend to clearness of ideas. 
People may look at an object hundreds of 
times for a special purpose, and beyond 
serving that purpose get no permanent 
impressions at all. Many people who 
look at a clock or watch many times a day 
cannot at once, when asked, draw from 
memory a dial with the hours correctly 
placed upon it. 

The process of assimilation may even 
mislead, just as familiarity with an object 
may hinder accurate observation. Goethe 
says there is a moment in his life when a 
young man can see no blemish in the lady 
he loves, and no fault in the author he 
admires. A man in love may think 
that his Angelina sings divinely sweet, 
though her voice is like a crow's. He in- 
terprets the impressionswhich he receives 
accordingly to previously formed impres- 
sions. 

This leads us to see that it is not right 
to say, as we sometimes do say, " My 
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senses play me false." The senses do not 
lie. The ear does not in the instance in 
question convey sweet sounds. The sense 
of hearing does not judge at all. The ear 
conveys the sound truly enough. The 
judgment concerning the sound is made 
in the mind of the listener. The judg- 
ment it is which is falsified by prejudice, 
the lover being naturally prepossessed in 
favor of his mistress. 

So the wanderer in the grave yard by 
night in the uncertain light of the misty 
moon judges a tall grave-stone to be a 
'sheeted ghost.' His eye is not at fault' 
His judgment is. He receives the impres- 
sion from the object truly, but he refers 
his impression to the wrong group or 
store of previous knowledge. He should 
refer it to optical phenomena, diffraction 
of light and the rest. He actually does 
think of pictures and stories of vague ap- 
pearances of human shapes without human 
substance, and all the superstitious imagin- 
ings of poor frail human nature. His 
senses are not under control of his reason. 

We have seen then how each impression 
that we receive from external objects is 
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consciously or unconsciously interpreted 
and made known to us by a kind of in- 
ternal classification through which its re- 
semblance connects it. We have now to 
see that in this process of interpretation 
of a new impression by that which is old, 
the previously existing mass of knowl- 
edge which interprets the new is itself 
modified and made clearer. 

Suppose a child lives in the flat of the 
fen near Cambridge, and that by going to 
the Gogmagog Hills he learns to form an 
idea of what a hill is. Then suppose him 
to be transported to Birmingham, where 
he goes out to the Lickey Hills. These 
he will recognize as hills by aid of the 
previous conception of a hill which he 
has formed in his mind, but at the same 
time he enlarges his ideas of a hill; and if 
he travels further west and climbs the 
Malvern Hills and the Welch Hills he 
will still further amplify his conception. 
Now let him study the elements of geology 
and physical geography, and learn to trace 
the connection between the shape of hills 
and the rock or soil composing them, to- 
gether with the afction of wind and water, 
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heat and frost, and the word hills will still 
have yet an extended meaning. 

Every time you refer an object to a 
class, as when you say, " Yonder mass — it 
may be Ingleborough — is a hill," you not 
only explain the thing about which you 
are talking (Ingleboro'), but you also add 
to your idea of the class to which you re- 
fer it (hill). The new thing is explained 
by old or already existing ideas, but for 
the service which the old does the new in 
thus interpreting it, the old idea receives 
payment or recompense in being made 
itself more clear. 

Suppose you have a dozen pictures * 
apes, bears, foxes, lions, tigers, etc. Then 
every time you show one of these to a 
child, and the child learns to say "That 
tiger is an animal," " That lion is an ani- 
mal," he not only learns something about 
the tiger, the Lion, and the rest, but also 
extends his conception of what an animal 
is. Hence we can see when it is that 
learning a name is instructive: it is when 
the name is a record of something actually 
witnessed. If, however, you tell a child 
who does not know what a ship is, or what 
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wind is, or what the sea is, that a sail is 
the canvas on which the wind blows to 
move the ship across the sea, the names 
are only names and do not add to his 
knowledge of objects. 

So far we have chiefly considered the 
case where impressions from the outside 
world or from outward objects are being in- 
terpreted by the mind, as the case of violets, . 
the pot of ferns, and the like ; but a sim ilar 
process goes on wholly in the mind be- 
tween ideas which exist there ifter exter- 
nal objects have been removed. Consider 
how weak fugitive impressions may be 
strengthened and held fast by this process. . 
Alongside the feeble, and therefore fugi- 
tive, impression arises a mass of previously 
acquired and nearly connected impressions 
and ideas, dominating the former, and by 
means of connections with other stores of 
knowledge setting up a movement in the - 
mind which lights up the obscure impres- 
sion, defines it and fixes in the mind in* 
eradicably. 

For example, I find a little white flower 
on the top of Great Whernside, Rubus* 
Chamamorus. I might notice it for a mo- 
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ment and pass on oblivious. Suppose, 
however, that it occurs to me next day to 
think of the so-called zones of vegetation, 
♦and how the Pennine Hills were covered 
with the ice sheet as Greenland now is, 
~and how England then had an arctic flora, 
and how it may be that this flower, which 
in England only grows 2,000 feet above 
vthe sea, being killed by the warmth of 
lower levels, may perhaps be a botanical 
relic of that surprising geological epoch : 
and then what interest attaches to that 
^flower. Why the very spot on which it 
stands seems stamped in the mind indeli- 
bly. 

Nothing new then can be a subject of 
knowledge until it is associated not merely 
mechanically (as a passing breeze with the 
story which I read under a tree) but by a 
psychological process with something in 
the mind which is already stored up there, 
the new seeking among the old for some- 
thing resembling itself, and not allowing 
the mind peace until such has been found, 
or until the new impression has passed 
-out of consciousness. 
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This process of interpreting impressions 
and ideas by reference to previous impres- 
sions and ideas must not be confounded 
with the reference of such interpreted im- 
pressions to self. When you refer this 
process to self, when you recognize your 
self as going through the process, and as 
being the subject of the assimilating pro- 
cess, this is self-observation. You may 
have this self-consciousness either along 
with the interpreting process, or after it,. 
or not at all. Dogs, parrots, and many 
animals, clearly interpret impressions and 
objects as one of a class, as a kitten did 
which, after eating a piece of raw meat,. 
afterwards chewed a ball of red blotting 
paper, inferring it to be meat from its 
color; but they do not do this with recog- 
nition of self as the subject of the process. 
Children do not appear to be conscious in 
their thoughts and actions much before 
they are three years old, and their minds 
seem at first much to resemble the minds- 
of animals. 

We may now further apply this princi- 
ple of the growth of the mind to practical: 
work in the class room. 
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3° Connections between Facts 

When something new presents itself to 
us, it does not as a rule, except when it 
affects the emotions in some way, arrest 
our attention, unless it is connected with 
.something already known by us. 

"A young child visited the British Mu- 
seum, and was next day asked what he had 
noticed. He remarked upon the enormous 
size of the door mats. Most other im- 
pressions were fugitive, being isolated in 
his mind. The mats he knew about, be- 
cause he compared them with the door mat 
. at home. Among all the birds, the only 
one he remembered was the hen, and pass- 
ing by the bears and tigers with indiffer- 
ence he was pleased to recognize a stuffed 
specimen of the domestic cat. The child 
-only remembered what he was already 
familiar with, for the many impressions 
from other objects neutralized each other 
-and passed into oblivion. 

One great art in teaching is the art of 
finding links and connections between 
isolated facts, and of making the child see 
that what seems quite new is an extension 
•of what is already in his mind. Few peo- 
ple would long remember the name and 
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date of a single Chinese king picked by 
chance from a list extending back thous- 
ands of years. Facts of English history 
are not much easier to remember than this 
for children who are not gifted with strong 
mechanical memories. Hence the value 
of presenting names, dates and events, in 
connection with external memorials, such 
as monuments,' buildings, battlefields, or 
with poems and current events, and the 
like. Story, object, and poem, illustrate 
and strengthen each other. It ought not 
to be hard to teach English history in the 
town of York, where there is a continuous 
series of objects illustrating the course of 
affairs from pre-historic times to the pres- 
ent date. Our object in teaching should 
be to present facts in organic relation to 
each other, instead of getting them learnt 
by heart as a list of disconnected names. 

If, then, all the growth of the mind takes 
place from earliest to latest years through 
the apprehension of new knowledge by 
old, then the first business of the young 
child in the world is to learn to interpret 
rightly the impressions that he receives 
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from objects. To receive and master the 
gifts of his senses is his first duty. 

But this task cannot in the early stages 
be fulfilled in a strictly systematic way. 
You cannot present all the world piece- 
meal to the child, object after object in 
-strictly logical order. One educationist 
objected to little children visiting a wood 
or forest because the different sorts of 
trees were all jumbled together instead of 
being scientifically classed and arranged 
as they would be in a botanical garden. 
The child, however, must take the world 
as he finds it. Impressions come crowding 
in upon him in such numbers that he has 
no time at first for paying minute attention 
to any one. In truth so massed and 
grouped are his impressions, that one may 
almost say that the outer world presents 
itself to him as a whole — of course an ob- 
scure, unanalyzed whole, — and that it is 
a matter of difficulty to isolate one per- 
ception clearly from its concomitant per- 
ceptions. 

The whole must be analyzed into parts 
bit by bit. Out of the mass of obscure 
and ill-defined impressions, educationists 
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should study which are they which stand 
out and arrest attention most readily, and 
in what order they do this. We do not 
find that those impressions are most strik- 
ing which are logically the most important, 
but rather those to which the practical 
needs of daily life give prominence — food, 
clothing, parents, brothers, sisters, other 
children and their experiences. Such are 
the things that children are most taken up 
with. But each impression once grasped 
is the basis or starting point for under- 
standing another, and thus the manifold 
variety of objects is simplified and brought 
within the compass of memory by a sort 
of unconscious reasoning. 

A child, for instance, who kept a chick- 
en, but never saw chicken at table, 
being limited in its meat-diet to beef, when 
at last the chicken came to table roast- 
ed, called it " hen-beef," clearly inter- 
preting by an elementary process of 
reasoning the new by the old. Take a 
child to a wild beast show and observe how 
he names the animals by aid of a very 
general resemblance to those he may pre- 
viously know. The elephant is a donkey 
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because he has four legs ; the otter is a fish ; 
and so on. These comparisons are not 
jests, noreven mere play of fancy, but the 
result of an effort of an inexperienced mind 
to assimilate new impressions. The child 
is only following the mental process which 
we all have to follow in becoming-masters 
of our impressions and extending our 
knowledge. Clearly the limited stock of 
4deas of the child renders it easier for him 
-to make mistakes than for us to do so, but 
in some matters it is well to remember 
that we are no further advanced than chil- 
dren, and consequently often behave as 
such. 

A little French child, a year old, who 
had travelled much, named an engine 
Fafer (its way of saying Chemin de fer) ; 
afterward it named steamboat, coffee-pot 
and spirit lamp, anything in short that 
hissed and smoked, "fafer " — the obvious 
points of resemblance spontaneously fus- 
ing together in the child's mind and be- 
coming classified not quite incorrectly. 
Another child who learnt to call a star by 
its right name applied star as a name to 
-candle, gas, and other bright objects, 
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clearly interpreting the new by the old, by 
use of an unconscious elementary classifi- 
cation or reasoning. 

Thus we see the value and helpfulness 
of language, in the process of acquiring 
and interpreting impressions. Having 
once separated out from the indistinct 
masses of impressions borne in upon him 
from the outside world some one distinct 
impression, and having marked that im- 
pression with a name, the child is thence- 
forth readily able to recognize the same 
impression, in this instance that of bright- 
ness, when mixed up with quite other 
masses of impressions, and to fix its atten- 
tion on that one alone. 

Thus the word helps the mind to grow 
and expand. The use of the word is a 
real help to the knowledge of things. The 
name when learnt in connection with the 
observation and handling of an object is 
not merely a name, a barren symbol for 
nothing signified, but is a means for ac- 
quiring fresh knowledge as occasion serves. 
A name thus learnt (/. *., in presence of 
the object) when applied by the learner 
to a new impression exactly resembling 
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the former is really an expression of and 
an addition to the mental stores. It is 
then as the filling in of a sketch or as the 
further completion of an unfinished circle. 

How different is such naming from 
learning by heart of names of objects 
without handling the things signified. 
How often have text-books of science 
geography, and history been prescribed 
to be got up for examination, and how 
often have the results been disappointing. 
The student thus taught sees only the 
difference of a letter in the alphabet be- 
tween CarboNic Acid and CarboLic Acid, 
JacobiNE, and JacobiTE, and a mere trans- 
position of a figure in expressing an in- 
cline as 8 inches in 1 mile, instead of 1 inch 
in 8 miles. The words call up no mental 
image. The figure 8 is a symbol only, as 
it does not call up the image of 8 things. 

A name given in the presence of the 
object serves afterwards to recall the 
image or picture of that object; and it 
does this the more perfectly, the more ac- 
curately the object is studied in the first 
instance. Children for want of language 
signify many of their impressions by ges- 
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tures before they can describe them in 
words ; and gesture language, especially if 
encouraged, precedes spoken language, 
besides accompanying it. Children are 
imitative ; they love to act over again what 
they have seen, especially when much im- 
pressed; as in George Elliott's pathetic 
description of the baby-boy attending his 
mother's funeral in puzzled wonder, and 
thinking how " he would play at this with 
his sister when he got home." With chil- 
dren, this " acting," or " playing " at be- 
ing, more resembles talking over, giving 
expression to and describing what has 
been seen, noted, and assimilated, than 
aimless exercise of the muscles and the 
intelligence. 

How profoundly right, therefore, Froe- 
bel was in making so much of action- 
songs in his Kindergarten, and how ex- 
cellent his games are, in which every 
action of the child corresponds to some 
observed impressions with which the child 
is familiar. Froebel's actions correspond 
to realities, and are not mere physical 
movements. They are forms of expres- 
sion of things. They correspond to facts, 
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and advance the observation and knowl- 
edge of things which ought to be familiar 
to everyone, such as spwing, reaping. 

Now to go back to my pot of feathers, 
the child sees ferns for the first time, and 
cannot tell what they are. He receives 
impressions which are new, and these seek 
interpretation in the manner which I have 
described. The hunt about in the mind 
for similar impressions previously re- 
ceived ; at last the impression of the fern 
attaches itself to the impression of feathers ; 
the crisp curl of the frond and its delicate 
branches much resemble feathers; it is 
true there is a hindrance to the judgment ; 
the fern is not quite like the feather ; some 
points are like and some are not ; in the 
end, however, those which are alike over- 
power those which are unlike, and the 
child says, " These are feathers." 

The child has not got false impressions : 
he interprets wrongly ; further study, fresh 
observation and comparison, will soon 
rectify the error. Hence the need of tak- 
ing careful note of children's mistakes, 
distinguishing between thoughtless an- 
swers and those which although very 
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wrong, arise from mental effort misdirect- 
ed. Careless answers should be checked,, 
but well-meant thought, even if unsuccess- 
ful, should be encouraged. Therefore an 
answer like that of the green feathers 
should be dealt with in the way of praise 
rather than that of censure. 

Sometimes it is not merely an object 
that is incorrectly interpreted, and subse- 
quently better understood. It occasion- 
ally happens to us that a whole group of 
thoughts is thus modified by the acquisi- 
tion of some new knowledge, and instead 
of the new merely forming an addition to 
the old it wholly changes it. Such was 
the result of the teaching of Copernicus 
and Galileo, and in our own day of Darwin. 
The discoveries of these men caused such 
wide reaching alteration of preconceived 
ideas that the new knowledge was at first 
received with discomfort and mental un- 
easiness, which caused the discoverer to be 
looked upon with suspicion, regarded as 
an enemy, and persecuted. When in the 
case of an individual, some new concep- 
tion changes the character in this way by 
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some powerful influence, as in the case of 
St. Paul, we call it a conversion. 

Well, then, it may be said, in these cases 
3 r our position is given up. The new should 
be regarded as the means by which the old 
is known, instead of the old as interpreting 
the new. But this is not the case; for 
however overpoweringthe new conception 
may be for a time yet in the end the whole 
store of knowledge in the mind proves too 
strong for it, overpowers it, and finds 
some place for it, after which the mind is at 
peace with itself, and appears to have been 
enlarged and not diminished or divided by 
the fresh experience, however strange and 
unusual it may have been. 

I have shown, then, that when the child 
called a pot of ferns a pot of green feathers 
he was by no means using a name without 
attaching any meaning to it, and that he 
should have been encouraged for a praise- 
worthy effort to explain what he saw. 

It is, however, the business of parents 
and teacher to help the child to learn ex- 
actly what it is that he names. A child, 
for instance, saw a duck on the water, and 
was taught to call it "Quack." But the 
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child included in this name the water as 
well as the duck and then applied it to all 
birds on the one hand and all liquids on 
the other, calling a French coin with the 
eagle on it a "Quack," and also a bottle 
of French wine " Quack." Such a mis- 
take in naming is to be guarded against as 
obviously tending to confusion of thought. 
The poet Schiller as a child lived by the 
Necker, and called all rivers which he saw 
" Necker." Such an error is less serious 
as it is easily put right. If the child notes 
its impressions and refers them intelli- 
gently to previous impressions as best it 
can, then it is not important if he is not 
quite correct about names. 

We — teachers and parents — may take a 
hint from this, and be more ready to give 
class-names to begin with, leaving details 
to come later. Teach the child in front of 
a picture of a herring, or better, pictures 
of herring, sole and pike, " That is a fish " 
first of all, and only afterwards " That fish 
is a herring." For teaching general names, 
such as bird, beast, fish, and reptile, in 
presence of pictures of eagle, cow, herring, 
-and adder, has a two-fold use. The class- 
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name (fish, beast, &c.) thus given (i) directs 
the child's attention to a few points among 
many, and those easy to grasp, and hence 
is a guide to the child's mental powers, 
which are apt to be overwhelmed by the 
number of individual impressions of things, 
all disconnected and isolated, much in the 
same way as in an intricate country full of 
cross roads your way is made easy if you 
are told to ignore ail other tracks and fol- 
low the road bordered by telegraph posts ; 
and (2) it enables the child to understand 
the usual conversation of its elders and 
the words and language in books. 

Grown-up people use general terms in 
daily conversation which children only 
slowly acquire without help from teachers. 
Many of these simpler class names are 
easily taught and are a pleasure to the 
children to learn, for they answer to the 
early stages of elementary reasoning. 
Country children often have a small vocab- 
ulary of general terms compared with 
town children, and less understand the 
language of books ; but on the other hand 
from exercising their senses on objects 
and being brought into close contact with 
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out-of-door work they often have a greater 
real power of observing and interpreting 
things outside themselves and greater 
originality in this respect than town child- 
ren who are sharper in talk and society. 
However, both kinds, the knowledge of 
language and the mastery of objects, should 
be taught together, for both are indispen- 
sable in life. 

Young children are perhaps quicker 
than older people to note superficial resem- 
blance of things. Because, no doubt, they 
have fewer old impressions stored in the 
mind wherewith to compare new impres- 
sions, and comparison among a few things 
is more rapidly and expeditiously made. 
They have to pay for this advantage, how- 
ever, because they are liable to misinter- 
pret impressions — to call a pot of ferns a 
pot of feathers, to refer impressions to the 
wrong group in their mind, groups with 
which they are accidently and not logically, 
connected. 

What is more, objects are not so clearly* 
distinguished — set over against each other 
with children as with grown . people. 
Children hardly distinguish themselves- 
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into soul and body. They know of their 
undivided personality — body, mind, and 
soul — that it moves, feels happy, sad, hun- 
gry, &c, and they attribute the same feel- 
ings to all other things. Birds, beasts, 
and inanimate objects are like affected as 
themselves. "Jack the dog is thirsty," 
* l Poll is angry," " Kitty is sleepy," " The 
stars blink," " The engine goes to bed," 
41 The knife is naughty to cut me." They 
do not distinguish between figures of 
speech or metaphors and realities. Their' 
minds move in a region of twilight in 
which the real and unreal, the true addi- 
tions to knowledge, the actual gifts of the 
senses are confused and blurred and alter- 
ed by the additions which the mind itself 
makes to them, and they cannot separate 
the one from the other. 

To this stage of mental progress how 
appropriate are fables, allegories, fairy 
stories, parables, and the like. If anyone 
thinks that it would be better if the child's 
mind could move only in the sphere of the 
exact I would reply, (1) that this does not 
seem to be nature's process ; (2) that look- 
ing to the mode of growth of the mind it 
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does not seem even possible; (3) that if 
you try to keep the child's mind to exact- 
ness you may clip and pluck the wings of 
imagination. 

Now without imagination there is little 
advance in knowledge, little discovery in 
the sphere of science ; and in the sphere 
of morality, without some imagination 
you are quite unable to put yourself in 
the place of another, which is the basis of 
sympathy and mental support, and the 
foundation of the social fabric. The mere 
sight of a neighbor's joy or sorrow does 
not awaken sympathy. 

Three little children were thrown out 
of a train in an accident, and one was 
frightfully mangeled to death, but the 
other two, who were unhurt, and could 
not realize what had happened, stooped 
down and went on plucking dasies with 
unconcern. In the case of young chil- 
dren you can hardly go too far in the way 
of associating new Learning with personal 
feeling, even at the expense of exactness ; 
and the infant-school teacher who, in a 
lesson on the Sun, instead of dwelling on 
its roundness, brightness, and heat, began. 
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toy calling it a lamp in the sky, lighted in 
the morning and put out at night ; lighted 
for men to go about their work, and put 
out for them to go to sleep, showed a true 
knowledge of the key that opens the door 
into the child's mind. 

This information is not exact, but inas- 
much as it is based on what children 
understand and like to hear about, it finds 
a readv entrance into their minds. But it 
is clear that what is to the child its natural 
mode of expression is arrived at by the 
teacher only through imagination, and 
hence arises the teacher's difficulty. It is 
a useful hint to study the children's own 
lead and follow it. School necessarily 
limits the child's life. You cannot bring 
all creation into the four walls of the 
class-room. But what you lose in extent 
you gain in depth : you lose variety, you 
gain in concentration. Before school- 
time, all things engage the child's atten- 
tion in turns, and nothing long. At school 
he has to attend to a few things, and to 
keep his attention fixed upon them for 
short periods at first, but for increasingly 
longer ones. It is a matter of practice 
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and experience to find out what things 
most readily arrest attention, and in what 
way information can best be conveyed so 
as to arrest attention, and it is in these 
matters that the skill of the teacher comes 
in. 

I am not sure that if the teacher's art is 
to be summed up briefly it may not be 
described as the art ot developing the 
power of fixing attention. 

For instance, when we present a picture 
or even an object to a child, neither ob- 
ject nor (still less) picture explains itself. 
The object needs to be pointed out piece- 
meal, and all its parts called attention to 
seperately ; for the child only sees it as a 
whole about which it can say but little 
and soon tires of. The picture but very 
partially represents the objects which the 
artist depicts, much being suggested and 
left to the imagination of the beholder. 
Even when we say we actually see an ob- 
ject we forget how much of what we think 
we see is really inference from some small 
part of what we see, and nothing is more 
deceptive than merely occular evidence. 
Thus pictures of things which the chil- 
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dren have seen are much better, and the- 
former should serve as a preparation for 
the latter. 

But even pictures will only go a certain 
way in making known to us things past 
and things remote, facts of history and 
geography. The greater part of advanced 
instruction must be conveyed by words. 
Is it an historical scene we are treating of? 
The child and many grown people inter- 
pret all by their own experience ; towns 
and houses in history resemble in his mind 
those with which he is familiar; men and 
women move about in the dresses of his 
neighbors; their aspect aud language are 
in his mind the same as those of his peo- 
ple with whom he daily converses. Such 
inaccuracies may be partly conceived. 
Hence Goethe says " The past is a book 
with seven seals." 

The best plan is to read the past with 
one eye on the present. Look at the pic- 
tures of the Holy Family as drawn by 
Italian and Dutch painters. The chief 
fact which they intend to depict is not ob- 
scured but made clearer by the painter 
having made the homely surroundings 
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French and Italian rather than original. 
In History and Geography, in order to 
help the child to understand old times and 
realize what distant lands are, we must 
store his mind with conceptions based 
upon frequent observations of present 
time and of his own home and its sur- 
roundings. 

How far such observations may carry 
the student in interpreting the unseen, is 
proved by the beauty and correctness of 
the descriptions of Alpine Countries which 
were written by Schiller before he had 
seen the Alps. In history the most human 
part of the narrative takes the firmest 
hold of the mind, and the story of King 
Alfred and the Cakes, though not a very 
notable historical anecdote, serves at least 
to fix the name of the king in the child's 
mind, who would not so easily remember 
the peace of Wedmore. Eating he knows 
more about than making treaties. 

We may now trace the process of acquir- 
ing knowledge in its more advanced stage. 
The child has now learnt that a pot of ferns 
is not a pot of feathers. Perhaps, how- 
ever, he has only seen one kind of fern — 
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say a Lady Fern. After a few weeks he 
may see another — perhaps Maiden Hair. 
The points of resemblance between the 
two make him say " That is a fern " : the 
points of difference hinder the process of 
assimilation and make him doubt ; in the 
end the mass of old impressions resembling 
each other overpower impressions which 
differ, and he says "This is a fern," and in 
so doing he enlarges bis conception of 
what a fern is. 

Let us now suppose that he comes across 
a, good teacher who shows him many kinds 
of ferns, and points out the difference be- 
tween ferns and flowering plants and 
mosses. Every fresh distinction, every 
observation of a new fern helps to modify 
his previous knowledge. Old and new 
impressions react on each other. 

But now mark how essentially the same 
and yet how different are the two mental 
states, the earlier one, namely, when the 
child, I would say the child's mind, recog- 
nizes of its own accord the second plant 
as a fern by means of its previous acquain- 
tance with another fern, judging from a 
.more or less superficial resemblance ; and 
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the later state of mind when he has learnt 
all the scientific distinctions by which a 
fern is classified in a different class from 
flowering plants and mosses. We have 
now passed from Infant School learning 
to the instruction which is appropriate to 
the Upper School and the advanced classes. 
The child has outgrown a state in which 
the mind reasons unconsciously, and has 
arrived at a state in which reasoning is 
conscious ; he has left behind a condition 
or stage of development in which he was 
at the mercy of his impressions, and has 
progressed to a state of mind in which he 
can compare, check, and control his im- 
pressions. He has passed from a state in 
which he unconsciously accepted what was 
present to his mind, to a state in which he 
can infer, judge and criticise. 

The pot of ferns is now seen to have 
more points in which it is unlike feathers 
than points in which it resembles them. 
Of the many impressions derived from 
looking at the pot of ferns, the feather-like 
impression which at first stands out from 
jthe rest and forces itself on the mind, to 
the exclusion of the other impressions 
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which would, if attended to, modify the 
judgment, is now by means of conscious 
reasoning brought under proper control, 
and put in a subordinate position. What 
appeared to be a fact is now seen to be a 
fancy, and after all a fancy which expresses 
some element of truth — viz., the resemb- 
lance between ferns and feathers. 

These considerations, perhaps, throw 
some light upon Dr. Allbutt's warning to 
parents about the dreams and illusions of 
children. The fancies of childhood, he 
thinks, are sometimes the ante-chamber 
of insanity in adults. I do not think he 
intended to knock on the head many poetic 
and popular conceptions about children's 
pretty fancies, as was stated in some eve- 
ning review of his remarks.* It is clear, 

♦Childhood's Dreams : Imagination or In- 
sanity ? 

In the course of the meeting of the Medico- Psy- 
chological Association held at York last night. Dr. 
Clifford Allbut f of Leeds^ read a paper on the " In- 
sanity of Children/' which, if its statements be well- 
founded, knocks on the head many poetic and 
popular conceptions. Wordsworth speaks of a 
child's idea being a reminiscence of "the fairy 
palace whence he comes." Dr. Allbutt sees in them 
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however, that the crude method of assimi- 
lating knowledge, which is natural and 
apparently inevitable in a child, ought by 
degrees to yield to more accurate concep- 
tions under the influence of wise instruc- 
tions. 

It is one thing to confuse ideas uncon- 
sciously ; it is another thing to do so con- 
sciously. The child makes an unconscious 
mistake in calling ferns feathers, but if 

only a step toward the insane asylum . Most peo- 
ple regard it as a healthy sign if the children have 
pretty fancies, and those are thought to be happiest 
who keep their illusions longest. But Dr. Allbutt 
would reverse this judgment. The fairy dreams of 
childhood are only the result of defective organiza- 
tion, and healthy growth consists in their evapora- 
tion. Here are some of the chief passages of Dr. 
Allbutt's paper : — The imagination of children was 
the vestibule of the insanity of adults ; in children 
they saw in simple primary forms that with which 
they were familiar in the more complex and deriva- 
tive forms of insanity in adults. If a man lived in a 
vain show, far more so did the child ; if a man's 
mind was but a phantom in relation to the world, so 
fantastic was the child's mind in relation to that of 
the man. Fantastic — that was the key to the child- 
ish mind. In him was no definite boundry between 
the real and the unreal. Day-dreams which in an 
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this confusion is cherished by the child 
after he well knows the real distinction 
between the two, and if he acquires or cul- 
tivates a habit of mind in which reality is 
made • to give way to make-believe and 
pretense, the child may lose control over 
this judgment and become in the end 
imbecile. The best antidote to foolish im- 
aginings appears to me to be the time- 
honored fables of iEsop, the sacred parables 
and allegories, and the best modern fancies 

adult would be absurd, were to a child the only 
realities. As the child grew older, and'the sense- 
impressions organized themselves more definitely 
and submitted to comparison, phantasy became 
make-believe, and the child slipped backwards and 
forwards between unconscious, semiconscious and 
conscious self-deception. Pretty were the fancies of 
a child, yet the healthy growth of the child consisted 
in their evaporation. But if the growth of the mind 
were something other than healthy, then these fan- 
cies kept their empire ; they did not attenuate, and 
the child did not put off its visions. They were not 
likely to forget that the persistence of insanity in 
children might prevent the due advance of the or- 
ganization of the results of impressions, and might 
ultimately, as the adolesence approached, leave the 
sufferer in a state of more or less imbecility. — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 
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for children, like those of Andersen or 
Ruskin. Fantastic the child will be ; it is 
our business to make his fancy healthy. 

The object then, of learning in education 
is not only to make the mind fuller and to 
enrich the understanding, but if the in- 
struction be of the right kind the additional 
knowledge ought to make the knowledge 
more exact and better defined. The method 
of acquiring the extended knowledge, also, 
ought to have even more far-reaching re- 
sults than information itself. Accustomed 
to right methods of study the child will 
learn to be cautious in dealing with fresh 
impressions ; to feel the pleasure of re- 
ceiving new impressions and the need of 
care in referring them to their proper 
class ; to realise the danger to which every- 
one is liable of forming hasty judgments, 
and to weigh evidence for and against a 
provisional judgment. 

In short, study ought at least to make 
the student acquainted with the limits of 
knowledge in general, and the limitations 
of ^knowledge in particular. The coun- 
try proverb, u He does not know a hawk 
from a heronshaw," illustrates the sort of 
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progress that learning should produce in 
a child. He must acquire at school the 
power of apprehending quickly and cor- 
rectly. He must become sharp in receiv- 
ing impressions, and accurate in referring 
them to the class to which, not fancy, but 
reasoned judgment, leads him to refer 
them. 

Accurate and complete conceptions, 
true, logical definitions in all matters that 
we deal with in daily life, cannot be ob- 
tained by any of us. We can only keep 
the ideal of perfect knowledge before our 
eyes as a guide to us in the path of right 
knowledge. The educational value of the 
acquisition of knowledge is to improve the 
natural powers of thought and judgment, 
and to enable the learner to deal with the 
masses of observed facts which press more 
and more heavily on us as we have to 
move amid the complications of mature 
life. In acquiring knowledge the mind is 
naturally active, and not merely passive. 
The active element is most precious, and 
modern education often tends to strangle 
it. Yet instruction which does not add 
increased energy to the thinking powers 
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is failing its purpose. Learning cannot 
be free from drudgery, and a great deal of 
the process of teaching and learning — say 
what you will — must be a tax on patience 
and endurance; neither can we entirely 
dispense with the mere mechanical exer- 
cise of the memory; but if the method 
pursued is correct, the drudgery ends in 
an increase of the energy of the mind, and 
a desire and a power to advance to new 
knowledge and discovery. 

You cannot undertake at school to fit 
every child for entering a trade, or craft, 
or profession, without further learning; 
but what he has learnt as a child ought to 
develop his constructive faculties, and to 
enable him to deal effectively with the 
matter which he will have to handle in the 
stern school of life ; and if, in addition to 
this, he has acquired an ingrained prefer- 
ence for the good before the bad, the true 
before the false, the beautiful before the 
foul, and what is of God before what is of 
the Devil, his education has been as com- 
plete as it admits of being made. 

As in the early stages of life, so in the 
later, our khowledge and our conduct de- 
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pend as much on what is within us as to 
what is without. The work of life cannot 
be well done mechanically; in this every- 
one must be partly original and construc- 
tive, for the world is not merely what we 
find it, but partly what we make it, and 
what Coleridge has finely said of Nature 
applies to all we think and do. 

O Lady, we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does nature live ; 
Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud 1 
And would we ought behold of higher worth 
Than that inanimate cold world allowed 
To the poor, loveless, ever-anxious crowd ? 
Ah ! from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the earth. 

That education is the best, not which 
imparts the greatest amount of knowledge, 
but which develops the greatest amount of 
mental force. 
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very few questions In geography have ever been asked by the Regents that 

are not to be found in the second. 

7. Elementary English. Prepared with reference to, the Regents' Ex- 
aminations in the State of New York. By John D. Wilson. Leatherette, 
16mo, pp. 50. 85 cts. 

This contains among other things all the work In Etymology required 

by the last Regents' Syllabus. 

8. A Vocabulary of Ccesar's GaUie War, Book II. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 69. 
By George M. Smith. Price 50 cts. 

In the study of modern languages, even when carried on the countries 

where they are spoken, the author has found that substantial progress has 

been made only by committing to memory long lists of words. The attempt 

in this way to secure a thorough knowledge of Cesar's vocabulary has led 

to this little book. 

6. Conspiracy of the Helvetians. Five chapters of Caesar's Gallio War. 
For use in First-Year Latin Classes, especially in Regents' Schools. Con- 
taining Special Vocabulary, Exercises in Latin Composition, Idioms, and Ir- 
regular Comparisons, with Suggestions for Study. By a High School Teacher. 
Leatherette, 16mo, pp. 50. Price 85 cts. 
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Books of Reference. 

The distinctive feature of a scholar's library Is the large proportion of 
its books of reference. Education does not fill up a man with information : 
it teaches him where to go for information when he wants it, and gives him 
the habit of going for it when he wants it. This requires that he have at 
hand the books he will most frequently refer to. After the dictionary! 
among those most important to the teacher are the following : 

X. The Cyclopaedia of Education. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 562, $8.75. 

This compares with other books on education as the dictionary com- 
pares with the spelling-book. The latter is useful, but the former Is indis- 
pensable. In the latter you may find the word you want ; in the former you 
are sure to. This is a day when teachers must be well informed. Here are 
some of the topics you may be asked questions about, or may want to in- 
form yourself about : Pestalozzl, Comenius, Otyect Teaching, Ascham, Froebel, 
Thomas Arnold, The Kindergarten, Horace Mann, School Management, Indus- 
trial Education, School Economy, German Schools, School Law, Slojd, etc., etc. 
You may be sure you can find all of these topics and scores more like them 
in this book. It Is the Pedagogical Unabridged Dictionary, and every ener- 
getic teacher must have It. 

9. The Ready Reference Law Manual. By E. E. Knott. Cloth, 8vo, 
pp. 881, $2.00. 

It is not meant fob Lawtebs, but for those who are not lawyers. It 
gives clearly and simply the provisions of the law that concern every man, 
and of which It sometimes costs a man a good deal to be Ignorant. Capital- 
ists often make their sons regularly admitted lawyers, not with any view to 
practice, but that they may be able to protect the property they will inherit. 
Even the man of little property, or dependent on a salary from which he 
can not save much, should know the most important features of the law. 
The little needs protection even more than the much, for loss is more dis- 
astrous. 

S. Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. By Peteb Mark Roget. 
Cloth, 12mo, pp. 710, $2.00. 

For acquiring an extensive vocabulary that will enable one to use just 

the right word in the right place, this work has no equal. For illustration 

of its usefulness, see Bardeen's Complete Rhetoric, pp. 401-403. 

k. Verbal Pitfalls : a manual of 1500 words commonly Misused. By 
C. W. Bardeen. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 223. 75 cts. 

" In these days of slang and careless speech there Is great use for a book 
of this kind, and teachers should have a copy lying on their desk in the 
school-room, ready for constant reference. The writer for the press, public 
speakers, and all people generally will find this little manual exceedingly 
valuable."— No. Carolina Teacher. 

" I am very much pleased with it, and shall have it at once placed on 
our library. list and made one of the requisites for the teacher's desk."— 
Supt. C. T. Meredith, Ventura Co., Cal. 
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History of Modern Education. 

1. The History of Modern Education, An account of Educational Opin- 
ion and Practice from the Revival of Learning to the Present Decade. By 
Samuel G. Williams, Ph.D., Professor of the Science and Art of Teaching 
in Cornell University. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 395. $1.50. 

This is altogether the fullest and most complete history of modern edu- 
cation now available, and should be examined at once by all who have 
classes in that subject. It is also the only adequate preparation for exam- 
inations, and a necessary part of every teacher's working library. 

The titles of the chapters will give some idea of its comprehensiveness. 

1. Preliminaries of modern education. II. The Renaissance, and some 
interesting phrases of education in the 16th century, in. Educational 
opinions of the 16th century. IV. Distinguished teachers of the 16th century, 
JCelancthon, Sturm, Trotzendorf , Neander, Ascham, Mulcaster, the Jesuits. 
V. Some characteristics of education in the 17th century. VI. Principles 
of the educational reformers. VII. The 17th century reformers. Vm. 
Female education and Fenelon. IX. The Oratory of Jesus. Beginnings of 
American education. X. Characteristics of education in the 18th century. 
XI. Important educational treatises of the 18th century, Rollin, Rousseau, 
Kant. XII. Basedow and the Philanthropinic experiment. YTTT. Pestaloz- 
zi and his work. XIV. General review of education in the 18th century. 
XV. Educational characteristics of the 49th century. Herbert Spencer, 
Froebel, manual training, disciplinary value of studies. 

The Independent says : " Professor Williams made his first start on the 
hither side of the Renaissance, and is particularly strong in developing the 
mediaeval theories and what the Reformers, particularly Melancthon, con- 
tributed to the subject. His remarks on Comenius do justice to an honest 
scholar and theologian whom until lately it has been too much the fashion 
to decry. The chapters on Locke and Kant are perhaps as good as any in 
the book, and when we remember those on Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and 
Spencer, to say this is high praise. The book is on the whole popular, a 
combination of biographic sketch with comparative criticism, and just 
enough theoretic discussion to supply philosophic value and interest. It rep- 
resents very fairly the position of English writers like Fitch or Quick, or the 
French author, Compayre\ Professor Williams' differences with Spencer 
are many and serious, and his strictures on the fundamental theories of 
Rousseau are searching and judicious. In treating the theories of Froebel, 
Pestalozzi, Basedow, and Rollin, he has von Raumer to lean on, and shows 
himself master of the subject in his own right."— August 4, 1892. 

2. History of the Burgh Schools of Scotland, By Jambs Grant. Cloth, 
Bvo, pp. 571. $3.00. 

8. The History of the High School of Edinburgh. By William Stevens- 
Cloth, 12mo, pp. 610. $2.00. 

I*. The Rise and Progress of the New York School System: By A. E. 
Schepmoes. Leatherette, 16mo, pp. 82. 85 cts. 
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Biographies of Great Teachers. 

1. John Amos Comenius, Bishop of the Moravians ; his Life and Educational 
Works. By S. S. Laurie. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 229, $1.00. 

The recent wide celebration of the 300th anniversary of the birthday of 
this greatest of educational reformers makeshis biography indispensable. 
We have also reprinted his famous text-book, the Orbis Pictus, with 151 
illustrations, price $8.00. 

t. A Biographical Memoir of Samuel Hartlib, with Bibliographical Notices 
of works published by him. By H. Dircks. Cloth, 12mo, pp.124, $2.00. 

It was this Hartlib to whom Milton addressed his " Small Tractate of 
Education," and who brought Comeniusto England. He was foremost in 
educational movements of the time, and this rare volume, of which we 
purchased the remainder of the edition, is of great value. 

3. A Memoir of Roger Ascham, by Samuel Johnson, LL.D.; and Selec- 
tions from the Life of Thomas Arnolds by Dean Stanley. Edited, with In- 
troductions and Notes by James S. Carlisle. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 252, $1. 

Besides the biography of Ascham in full this volume contains selections 
from " The Schoolmaster," with fac-simile of the ancient title-page. We 
also publish Ascham' 9 Complete Works in four handsome volumes at $5.00. 
From Stanley's " Life of Arnold " those chapters have been taken which 
refer to his work as a teacher, and are published without change. Thus 
the book gives in small compass and at a low price all that is most impor- 
ant in the lives of these two great teachers. 

U. An Old Educational Reformer. Dr. Andrew Bell. By J. M. D. Meiklk- 
john. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 182, $1.00. 

Dr. Bell was the founder of the Monitorial System that swept over Eng- 
land and America in the early part of this century, and was at that time the 
most famous teacher in the world. Prof. Meiklejohn has made his biography 
as entertaining as it is important in the history of education. 

5. Pestalozzi : his Aim and work. By Baron De Guimps. Translated by 
Margaret Cuthbertson Crombxe. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 886, $1.50. 

" A teacher knowing nothing of Pestalozzi would be like the lawyer that 
has never heard of Blackstone. We commend this book strongly as specially 
adapted to younger students of pedagogy."— Ohio Ed'l Monthly, June, 1889. 

6. Autobiography of Eriederich Froebel. Translated and annotated by 
Emilie Michaelis and H. Ejbatlet Moore. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 183, $1.50. 

44 He writes so simply and confidentially that no one can fail to under- 
stand everything in this new translation. It would be of great benefit to 
American youth for fathers and mothers to read this book for themselves, 
Instead of leaving it entirely to professional teachers."— New York Herald. 

7. Essays on Educational Reformers. By R. H. Quick. Cloth, 16mo, 
pp. 831, $1.50. 

Its vivacious style makes it the most interesting of educational histories. 
We publish separately at 15 cts. each these chapters: I. The Jesuits, II. Co- 
menius, HI. Locke, IV. Rousseau, V. Basedow, VI. Jacotot, VH. PestalozzL 
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Books on School Management. 

1. Hand Book for Young Teachers. By H. B. Buckham, formerly princi- 
pal of the State Normal School at Buffalo. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 152. Price 75 cts. 

This is emphatically a book for beginners, and it is a book without which 
no teacher should undertake a first term at school. The following com- 
mendations will show that it is a book the teacher cannot afford to do 
without. 

If there be another book to compare with it in practical usefulness we 
have not seen it.— Public School Journal. 

I thank you for a copy of Mr. Buckham's book. I am willing to vouch 
for it without examination, knowing the author as I do. We shall doubtless 
want a number of copies for our classes.— Principal E. A. Sheldon, Oswego. 

It is a work of great value to the young and inexperienced teacher. It 
discusses the principles of the teacher's art in a manner which is at once 
simple and practical, without attempting to give a metaphysical discussion 
of them. I am sincerely glad Professor Buckham has undertaken this work, 
and I feel sure it will be appreciated by teachers throughout the country.— 
President W. J. Milne, New York State Normal College. 

Admirably adapted to direot and help young teachers in organizing and 
TnftTiftgtng a school. It is full of plain, pointed, and practical suggestions. 
* * * For the use I have spoken of I do not know of its equal.— Principal 
F. B. Palmer \ Fredonia Normal. 

A model of condensation and hard sense, and a thoroughly trustworthy 

guide for the beginners in educational work.— Iowa Normal Monthly. 

t. The School Room Guide, embodying the instruction given by the author 
at Teachers 1 Institutes in New York and other States^and especially in- 
tended to asssist Publio School Teachers in the Practical Work of the School- 
Boom. By E. Y. DbGbaff. Seventieth edition, with many additions and 
corrections. Cloth, 18mo, pp. 850. Price $1.50. 

As distinguished from others of the modern standards, this is a book of 

practical helps instead of theories. It tells the teacher just what to do and 

how to do it ; and it has proved more practically helpful in the school-room 

than any other book ever issued. 

5. A Primer of School Management, Manilla, 16mo, pp. 45. 85 cts. 
This is a chapter from the The School Boom Guide, and will be valuable 

to those unable to purchase the complete book. 

U. Mistakes in Teaching. By Jambs L. Hughes. American edition, with 
contents and index. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 185. Price 50 cts. 

More than 15,000 have been used in the county institutes of Iowa, and 

elsewhere superintendents often choose this book for their less thoughtful 

teachers, assured that its pungent style and chatty treatment will arrest 

attention and produce good results. 

6. A Quiz-Book on the Theory and Practice of Teaching. By A. P 
Southwicx, author of the " Dime Question Books. " l£mo, pp. 230. $1.00. 

6. Dime Question Book on the Theory and Practice of Teaching. By A. 
P. Southwtck. Paper, 16mo, pp. 87. 10 cts. 
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Books on Methods of Teaching. 

1. On the Province of Methods of Teaching. By J. H. Hoosb. Cloth, lfimo, 
pp. 876. $1.00. 

CoL Parker calls this " the best book for study ever written by an Ameri- 
can." Commissioner Wm. T. Harris says : " I consider your position to be 
eminently sound, and your views everywhere thoughtful and suggestive of 
thought, and as such a work I hope to see it in the hands of all the teachers 
of our land." F. Louis Soldan says : " The author has given us a most val- 
uable work, which will introduce the student to a deeper insight into the his- 
tory of education." 

2. The School Boom Guide, embodying the instruction given by the author 
at Teachers' Institutes in New York and others States, and especially in- 
tended to asssist Public School Teachers in the Practical Work of the School- 
Boom. By E. V. DbGbaff. Seventieth edition, with many additions and 
corrections. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 850. Price $1.50. 

As distinguished from others of the modern standards, this is a book of 

methods instead of theories. It tells the teacher just what to do and how to 

do it ; and it has proved more practically helpful in the school-room than 

any other book ever issued. 

5. Methods in Common Branches. A book for the Common School Teach- 
er. By C. B. Van Wie. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 197. 75 cts. 

This treats of Method in Education, and Methods in Arithmetic, Lan- 
guage, Geography, U. S. History, Physiology, Practical Talks, etc. It is re- 
cently published and very practical. 

U. Development Helps. By C.B. Van Wo. Leatherette, lOmo, pp. 91. 
50 cts. 

This is divided into two parts: I. The Learner ; IL The Lessons. It puts 

teaching on a psychological basis from the first. 

5. Object Lessons, or Words and Things. By T. Q. Roopeb, author of " A 
Pot of Green Feathers." Leatherette, 16mo, pp. 56. 50 cts. 

This little work is at once philosophical and practical. It gives the basis 

on which the theory of object-teaching rests, adds hints as to how it may 

be made useful, and then gives a lesson on The Buck, which for interest 

and suggestiveness has nowhere been equalled. 

6. The Limits of Oral Teaching. By John W. Dickinson. Paper, Iflmo, 
pp. 34. 15 cts. 

This has for years been regarded as the standard authority on this sub- 
ject 

7. Mistakes in Teaching, By Jahes L. Hitches, doth, ltimo, pp. 185. 
50 cts. 

8. How to Secure and Retain Attention, By James L. Hughes. Cloth, 
16mo, pp. 96. 50 cts. 

9. The Art of Seeming Attention. By J. G. Fitch. Paper, 16mo, pp. 43. 
15 cts. 

10. The Art of Questioning. By J. G. Fitch. Paper, lGmo, pp. 86. 15 cts. 
For Methods In special subjects, see our catalogue-pages on Helps in 

Teaching Arithmetic, Higher Mathematics, Geography, History, Language, 
Foreign Languages, Literature, Heading, Penmanship, Physical Science, etc. 
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Helps in Teaching Arithmetic. 

1. First Steps Among Figures. A drift book in the Fundamental Rules 
of Arithmetic. By Levi N. Bsebe. Cloth, 16mo, 3 editions. Pupils' Edi- 
tion, pp. 140, 45 cts. Oral Edition, pp. 139. 50 cts. Teachers' Edition, includ- 
ing all in both the others, with additional parallel matter, Index, and Key, 
pp. 836, $1.00. 

These books give the only practical exposition of the Grube Method, now 
so generally admitted to produce the best results with beginners. It has 
been used twelve years in the primary schools o£ such cities as Norwich, 
Conn., and Auburn, N. Y.; by vote of the board of education a copy of the 
Teachers' Edition was placed upon every primary teachers' desk in Syra- 
cuse ; and for many years every student in the Albany State Normal School 
was directed to purchase a copy to take with him for his subsequent use in 
teaching. 

9. Intermediate Problems in Arithmetic for Junior Classes ; containing 
more than 4000 problems in Fractions, Reduction, and Decimals. By Emma 
A. Welch. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 172. Price 75 cts. Key to Part II, pp. 30, 50 cts. 

In Syracuse and many other large schools, this takes the place of the 

small arithmetics in common use, forming with any larger or " practical " 

arithmetic a complete two-book series. The results obtained are in every 

instance far above those reached by the ordinary text-book. For city and 

graded schools no other collection of problems will compare with these in 

practical value and satisfactory results. 

5. The 30 Possible Problems in Percentage, embracing a full and exhaust- 
ive discussion of the Theory of General Percentage, with 100 illustrative ex- 
amples. By W. H. Bradford. Manilla, 16mo, pp. 34. Price 25 cts. 

U. Latitude and Longitude, and Longitude and Time. Embracing a 
comprehensive discussion, with over 100 illustrative questions and exam- 
ples. By J. A. Bassett. Manilla, 16mo, pp. 42. Price 25 cts. 

6. Metric Tables and Problems ; a comprehensive drill in the Metric 
System, with 175 Problems and .Answers. By Oscar Granger. Manilla, 
16mo, pp. 23. 25 cts. 

6. The International Bate-Line, or Where does the Bay Begin f By 
Henry Collins. Paper, 16mo, pp. 15. Price 15 cts. 

7. A Manual of Mensuration, for use in Common Schools and Acade- 
mies. By H. H. IIutton. Boards, 16mo, pp. 150. Price 50 cts. 

These five books treat exhaustively and with abundant illustration those 
features of arithmetic that are so often the occasion of difficulty. It Is 
characteristic of good teaching to make the weak places strong, and these 
books will make pupils surest just where the average pupil is most uncertain. 

8. Kvmber Lessons, somewhat after the Grube* Method, giving on one 
side the combinations of the digits, and on the other an unlimited series of 
drill-exercises. Heavy card-board, 10::11 inches. Price 10 cts. 

9. The Regents' 1 Questions in Arithmetic, containing the 1293 questions 
given from 1866 to 1882. Manilla, 16mo, pp. 93, 25 cts. Key, pp. 20, 25 cts. 

10. Dime Question Book, No IS, Arithmetic. By Albert P. Southwigb. 
Paper, 16mo, pp. 39. Price 10 cts. 
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Helps in Beading and Speaking. 

1. The Sentence Method of Teaching Beading, By Geo. L. Farnham. 

Cloth, 16mo, pp. 60. Price 50 cts. 

As the word method was a step above the alphabet method, so the sen- 
tence method is a step beyond the word method. " The unit of thought is 
the sentence/' and if the child considers the words as units in learning to 
read, he must unlearn his habits of reading in order to read naturally. Mr. 
Farnham shows how much more easily children will learn to read, and how 
much better they will read, where this method is employed. The book is in 

general use all over the country— in Col. Parker's Cook County Normal 
chool, among others. It is especially valuable for teacher's institutes. 

2. A Practical Delsarte Primer, By Mrs. Anna Randall-Diebx. 16mo f 

pp. 66, 50 cts. 

This is a remarkable compact and forcible presentation of a system of 
elocution now so widely known and employed that no teacher of reading 
can afford to be ignorant of it. Mrs. Randall-Diehl is among the most emi- 
nent teachers in the land, and she has given here precisely the methods she 
herself employed. It contains a series of twelve charts which present the 
principles of the system so clearly that they cannot fail to be understood. 

S. A Manual of Elocution, By John Swett. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 800. 
Price $1.50. 

h. Memory Gems, By Geo. H. Hoss. Paper, 16mo, pp. 40. Price 15 cts. 

5, Memory Selections, By Charles Northend. 24 manilla cards in a 
box. Three series, Primary, Intermediate, Advanced. Price of each, 25 cts. 

6, The Table is Set, A Comedy for Schools, from the German by Ben- 

dix. By Welland Hendrick. 16mo, pp. 80. Price 15 cts. 

Nothing is in greater demand than little plays for school entertain- 
ments, with few characters and requiring no scenery, and yet thoroughly 
bright and entertaining. This play will be found to meet all requirements. 

7. Calisthenics and Disciplinary Exercises, By E. V. DeGratf. Manilla, 
16mo, pp, 39. 25 cts. 

8. Home Exercise for Health and Cure, With 45 Illustrations. Trans- 
lated from the German of D. G. R. Schreber, by Charles Russell Bardeen. 
Cloth, 16mo, pp. 91, 50 cts. 

A glance over the table of contents of this little book will show how 
widely it differs from the usual gymnastic exercises prepared for schools, in 
which the main object is to provide uniform and graceful movements that 
will look well in concert. Such movements are here given, as selected in 
the table on page 87, but the purpose of the book reaches far beyond them. 
It is especially a treatise for individual use,— a book to be kept on the dress- 
ing-table and followed every morning and evening, like a physician's pre- 
scription. Indeed, that is just what the book is, and in the original the com- 
binations in Part in. are called " prescriptions " (Vorschrifte). 

In Germany 140,000 copies of the book had been sold np to 1889, and 
teachers are expected to be familiar with it, both for their own use and for 
that of their pupils. This translation, which purposely follows the original 
very closely, puts into the hands of American teachers the best treatise on 
bodily exercise now extant, and gives directions that will impart to many a 
Strength and energy they had ceased to hope for. 
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Selections for Memorizing. 

1. Regents* Selections in Literature. Selections for Repetition from 
Memory at the Examinations conducted by the Regents of the Uni?ersity of 
the State of New York, in connection with the courses of American, German, 
and French Literature. Leatherette, 10mo, pp. 56. 25 cts. Each separate, 
paper, 6 cts. 

These selections were officially prepared in the Regents* office, and pub- 
lished under the direction of Mr. James Russell Parsons, Jr. Besides their 
special purpose, they will be found admirable for use in classes. 

2. Memory Selections from nearly 150 authors. By Chas. Northend. In 
three sets, Primary, Intermediate, and Advanced, each consisting of 80 cards 
printed on both sides, in neat box. Price of each box 25 cts. 

The best apology I can make for my delay in answering your letter is to 
send you the enclosed check for 185 sets of Memory Selections. I shall 
probably call for an additional supply. I wish these selections could be 
used 4n every home and in every school-room throughout the land. They 
will surely accomplish much good, both intellectual and moral.— D. B. Hagar, 
principal State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 

Tour collection of Memory Selections came to-day, and I hasten to ex- 
press my appreciation of the same. Nothing finer has ever came to my no- 
tice. Will send you an order in a few days. The cards are just the thing to 
have on one's library table. What pleasanter way is there to spend five or 
ten minutes, when one is obliged to wait that time, than with such a collec- 
tion?— C. A. HoWrooky Lewis High School, Southington, Ct. 

5. A Primer of Memory Gems, designed especially for Schools. ^ By Geo. 
W. Hoss. Paper, 16mo, pp. 40. 15 cts. 

There has long been need of more philosophy in the arrangement of 
memory gems. We have here at a merely nominal price a classification of 
selections, so that a teacher can select discriminatingly that which he de- 
sires memorized.— New England Journal of Education. 

h. Thoughts from Earnest Women, Arranged by the Women's Literary 
Club, Dunkirk, N. Y. Paper, 16mo, pp. 86. 15 cts. 

This is one of the most admirable collections ever made, containing 
much that is unhackneyed, and so entertainingly arranged that one who 
takes it up can hardly lay it down without looking it through to the end. 

6. Education as Viewed by Thinkers. Paper, 16mo, pp. 47. 15 cts. 
These quotations will be of especial service in normal schools and 

teachers' meetings. 

6. Anecdotes and Humors of School Life. By Aaron Sheelt. Cloth, 12mo, 
pp. 250. $1-50. 

Most of the stories are too long for the purpose, but some of them may 
be used with good effect. 

7. Mottoes for the School Boom. By A. W. Edsok, State Agent of Massa- 
ehusettts. Per set of 12 on heavy colored card-board 7x4 inches, printed on 
both sides. $1.00, post-paid, #1.10. 
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Helps toward Correct Speech. 

1. Verbal Pitfalls : a manual of 1300 words commonly misused, includ- 
ing all those the use of which in any sense has been questioned by Dean 
Alvord, G. W. Moon, Fitzedward Half, Archbishop Trench, Wm C. Hodgson, 
W. L. Blackley, G. F. Graham, Richard Grant White, M. Scheie de Vere, Wm. 
Mathews, " Alfred Ayres," and many others. Arranged alphabetically, with 
8000 references and quotations, and the ruling of the dictionaries. By C. W. 
Bardeen. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 223. 75 cts. 

Perhaps the happiest feature of the book is its interesting form. Some 
hundreds of anecdotes have been gathered to illustrate the various points 
made. These have the advantage not only of making the work entertain- 
ing, but of fixing the point in the mind as a mere precept could not do. The 
type indicates at a glance whether the use of a word is (1) indefensible, (2) 
defensible but objectionable, or (3) thoroughly authorized. 

t. Orthoepy Made Easy. A Royal Road to Correct Pronunciation. By 
M. W. Hall. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 103. 75 cts. 

Everyone remembers the queer shibboleths of culture in the paragraph 
beginning " A sacrilegious son of Belial," that has been the rounds of the 
newspapers. This book is made up of 38 such exercises, all of them ingen- 
ious and many of them amusing, each followed by a key to the difficult 
words. Bishop Vincent says : " I take great pleasure in testifying to the ex- 
ceeding value of the little volume ; * Orthoepy Made Easy.' The book is a 
sensible, practical text-book for the purpose intended. I congratulate you 
on having produced it, and I wish you success in its wide circulation." 

5. Practical Phonics. A comprehensive study of Pronunciation, form- 
lng a complete guide in the study of elementary sounds of the English Lan- 
guage, and containing 3000 words of difficult pronunciation, with diacritical 
marks according to Webster's Dictionary. By E. V. DeGraff. Cloth. 16mo, 
pp. 108. 75 cts. 

" The book before us is the latest, and in many respects the best, of the 
manuals prepared for this purpose. The directions for teaching elementary 
sounds are remarkably explicit and simple, and the diacritical marks are 
fuller than in any other book we know of, the obscure vowels being marked, 
as well as the accented ones. This manual Is not like others of the kind, a 
simple reference book. It is meant for careful study and drill, and is es- 
pecially adapted to class use."— Kew England Journal of Education. 

U. Pocket Pronunciation Book, containing the 3,000 words of difficult 
pronunciation, with diacritical marks according to Webster's Dictionary. 
By E. V. DeGraff, Manilla, lGmo, pp. 47. 15 cts. 

6. Studies in Articulation : a study and drill-book in the Alphabetic Ele- 
ments of the English language. Fifth thousand. By J. H. Hoose. Cloth* 
16mo, pp. 70. 50 cts. 

41 Dr. Hoose's ' Studies in Articulation * is the most useful manual of the 

kind that I know of. It should be a text-book in every Teacher's Institute. 1 * 

— A, J. Richoff, formerly Sup* t of Schools at Cleveland and at Tonkers. 

6. Hints on Teaching OrthoSpy. By Chas. T. Pooler. Paper, 16mo, pp. 
15. 10 cts. 

7. Question Book of Orthography, OrthoSpy, and Etymology, with Notes. 
Queries, etc. By Albert P. Southwick. Paper, 16mo, pp. 40. 10 cts. 
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Helps in Teaching Geography. 

1. Outline Blackboard Maps. By Snp't Geohoi Gbotith, Ctica. 8 Maps, 
27x84, on four sheets of tar-board, 
slated on both rides. $6.00. 

These maps Include the live Con- 
tinents, the United States, the State, 
and a blank for the County. The 
outline la permanent, while the pupil 
to locate before the class whatever 
e the main features of the day's 
lesson. Among- their many uses these 



(1) The pupil while locating or 
describing any river, city, etc., draws 
It upon the map. If a mistake Is 
made It Is erased without erasing the 
outlines. (2> Reviews or examlna- 
is are made by having the pupil 
show on one of these maps all he 
knows of the country. The teacher glances at the result, erases mistakes, 
and haithe pnpil replace correctly. All la erased, and another pupil isset at 
work while the class proceeds with the regular lesson. (8) By different uolor- 
Ings the elevations or any physical features of different sections are easily and 
quickly shown. In the same way a ecological map may be made. (4.) His- 
torical maps may be quickly sketched, showing only the features needed. 

!. Belief Mapt. By Bceoi Brothers. Switzerland, (a) llxI7K; $8.60; (S) 

23 1 84, $10.00, to) Palestine, 10 x 33, $10.00, (S) United States, 43 x 42, $100.00. 

Tnese are beautifully made and colored, showing physical as well as 

political features. Many teachers thick geography should be taught only 

from relief maps, and all agree that they are o( great otlllty. 

3. Geographical Canto, with Topics and Questions, (a) Part I. Physical 
Geography and North America, 100 cards, 3MxBW Inches, SO cts.; (biPurtLF. 
The Itest of the World, 100 cards, 50 cts., or, (c) Complete. 200 cards, (i.oo. 

These cards are intended to accompany any text-book in Geography. The 
topics and questions emphasize a necessity for thorough knowledge of com- 
mercial relations, exports, imports, routes of travel, expense of transporta- 
tion : in fact, the cards deal with the Essentials of Geography, omitting that 
which Is of little or no importance. The topics are suggestive rather than 
exhaustive. BT" A set of these Cards viUl earn the teacher many needless hoars 
qf study and research, by preserving classified memoranda in compact form. 

i. Geographical Game. "Our Country" for Home and School. 100 
cards, SJ^xSMinches, 50 cts. Will double the pupils' Interest. 

6. Outline Topics Carat in Geography. Per package of 12 cards, 6Ji x « 
laches IScts. TopicstortheContlnentononaside.IortheStatethe other. 
C. W. BARDEES, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Books for Teaching History. 

1. A Thousand Questions in American History. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 247. 
Price $1.00. 

This work shows rare breadth of view and discrimination, dealing not 

merely with events but with causes, and with the side-issues that have so 

much to do with determining the destiny of a nation. 

S. Helps in Fixing the Facts of American History. By Henbt C. Nob- 
tham. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 298. Price $1.00. 

Here all facts are presented in groups. The L— exington. 

key-word to the Revolution, for instance, is I— ndependence. 

LIBERTY, as shown in the accompanying table B— urgoyne's Surrender. 

of Key- Words ; and in like manner the events of B— evacuation. 

the late civil war are kept chronologically dis- R— etribution. 

tinct by the key-words SLAVES FREED. Chart T— reason. 

No. 1 indicates by stars the years in each decade Y— orktown 

from 1492 to 1789, in which the most remarkable events occurred, while the 

colored chart No. 2 arranges the events in 12 groups. 

5. Outline and Topic Book in U. S. History. Paper, 8vo, pp. 212. 50 cts. 
The true and normal method of teaching any study is by the use of 

topics. The great demand in school work to-day is a system that will 
stimulate pupils to investigate subjects, and train them to report the results 
of their investigation in a clear, logical, and forcible manner, using their 
own language rather than repeating the words of the text-book. To this 
end, this book has been prepared. The important events are emphasized, 
and references are made on each topic to fifteen School Histories, giving 
the page or pages in each on which the subject is treated. Blank leaves 
have been inserted for the convenience of those using the book who may 
wish to add such points as their own experience may suggest. This book 
will be found of great value, not only in daily recitations, but in weekly 
and monthly reviews. 

U. Topics and Beferences in American History, with numerous Search 
Questions. By Geo. A. Williams. Leatherette, 16mo, pp. 50. 50 cts. 

The references are largely to the lighter and more interesting illustra- 
tions of history, of a kind to arouse the thought of pupils by giving vivid 
conceptions of the events narrated. By dividing these references among 
the members of a class, the history recitation may be made the most de- 
lightful of the day. 

5 Brief Views of United States History. By Anna M. Juliand. New edi- 
tion, broaght down to 1889. Leatherette, 16mo, pp. 69, 85 cts. 

It contains the leading facts chronologically arranged under the various 

administrations, leaving the story to be filled out from reference-books. 

6. Outlines and Questions in United States History. By C. B. Van Wie. 
Paper, 16mo, pp. 40, and folding map. 15 cts. 

7. Dime Question Books, No. 5, General History, and No. 6, United States 
History and Civil Government. By Albert P. Southwick. Paper, 16mo, pp. 
37, 32. 10 cts. each. 

O. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Cardboard Helps in Teaching. 

1. 600 Every Day Business Problems in Arithmetic. 500 cards, 1^x8^ 
inches, 50 cts. 

These problems are printed on slips of card-board, one problem to each 
slip, so that a single box will answer for an entire schooL Answers are 
given in an accompanying Key for the teacher's use. Superintendents find 
these problems of great interest and practical value, when visiting schools. 

£. 600 Questions in Civics. 260 cards, 134 x 4 inches, 50 cts. 

These questions are printed on slips of card board l}£x4 inches, two 
questions on a card. The questions are not confined to the Constitution of 
the United States, but include many pertinent questions on important sub- 
jects of the day. These questions are designed for general or class use in 
High Grammar, and Rural Schools. A Key for the teacher is included. 

S. Historical Game, " Our Country," for Home and SchooL 100 cards, 
2*4 x 8% inches, 50 cts. 

These cards contain 500 questions and answers, and afford a most inter- 
esting as well as profitable game for home and school. 

U. Historical Cards, with Topics, Questions, and References, on all im- 
portant events, (a) General History, 200 cards, 834x534 inches, $1.00. (b) 
United States History, Part I, extending through the Revolutionary War, 
92 cards, 50 cts.; (c) Part II, from the formation of the Constitution to the 
present time, 106 cards, 50 cts.; or (d) Complete, 200 cards, 834 x5J£, $1.00. 

On each card there is a topic, with subdivisions and questions. On the 

back of each card reference is made to all the leading histories used in the 

schools of the country. Thousands of References are cited. Space has been 

left on each card for additional questions and references. The cards may 

be used with any text-book in daily recitations and reviews. In addition to 

the many Histories cited, a large number of books are referred to under the 

head of " Interesting Reading." The references alone are worth ten times 

the cost of the cards. The cards are made of strong stock, and different 

colors are used for the several Historical Epochs. 

5. Geographical Cards, with Topics and Questions, (a) Part I, Physical 
Geography and North America, 100 cards, 834 x 534 inches, 50 cts.; (6) Part II % 
The rest of the World, 100 cards, 50 cts., or, (c) Complete, 200 cards, $1.00. 

These cards are intended to accompany any text-book in Geography. The 
topics and questions emphasize a necessity for thorough knowledge of com- 
mercial Relations, exports, imports, routes of travel, expense of transporta- 
tion: in fact, the cards deal with the Essentials of Geography, omitting that 
which is of little or no importance. The topics are suggestive rather than 
exhaustive. %£T A set of these Cards will save the teacher many needless hours 
of study and research, by preserving classified memoranda in compact form. 

G. Geographical Game, "Our Country" for Home and School. 100 
cards, 234x3% inches, 50 cts. 

The pupils' interest in the study of geography may be doubled by the 

use of this game. 

'/. Numbers Made Easy. By Louise Valentine. Per Box of 300 inch 
squares of Cardboard, with Manual, 50 cts. 

C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Question Books for Class Use. 

I. The Regents' Questions in Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar and Spell- 
ing from the first examination in 1866 to June 1882. (No questions of later date 
will be printed* Being the 1 1 jOOO questions for the preliminary examinations 
for admission to the University of the State of New York, prepared by the 
Regents of the University, and participated in simultaneously by more than 
250 academies, forming a basis for the distribution of more than a million of 
dollars. Complete with Key. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 473. $2.00. 

8. Complete. The same as above but without answers. Pp. 340. $1.00. 

In the subjects named, no other Question Book can compare with this 
either in completeness, in excellence, or in popularity. By Legislative en- 
actment no lawyer can be admitted to the bar in the State of New York 
without passing a Regents' Examination in these subjects. 

S. Separately. The same, each subject by itself, all Manilla, 16mo : 

Arithmetic, 1293 questions, pp. 93, 25 cts. Geography, 1967 questions, pp. 
70, 25 cts. Grammar, 2976 questions, pp. 109, 25 cts. Spelling, 4,800 words, 
pp. 61, 25 cts. Keys to Arithmetic, Geography, and Grammar, each 25 ots. 

U. The Dime Question Books, with full answers, notes, queries, etc. Paper, 
pp. about 40. By A. P. Southwick. Each 10 ots. 

Elementary Series. Advanced Series* 

8. Physiology. 1. Physics. 

4. Theory and Practice. 2. General Literature. 

6. U. S. History and Civil Govt 6. General History. 

10. Algebra. 7. Astronomy. 

13. American Literature. 8. Mythology. 

14. Grammar. 9. Rhetoric 

15. Orthography and Etymology. 11. Botany. 

18. Arithmetic. 12. Zoology. 

19. Physical and Political Geog. 16. Chemistry. . 

20. Reading and Punctuation. 17. Geology. 

These 10 in one book. Cloth, $1.00. These 10 in one book. Cloth, $1.00. 

Extra Volumes by C. W. Bakdeen, 21. Temperance Physiology; 22. Book- 
Keeping ; 23. Letter Writing: each 10 cts. 

5. The New York State Examination Questions from the beginning to 
the present date. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 324. $1.00. 

These annual examinations, only by which can State Certificates be ob- 
tained in New York, have a reputation all over the country for excellence 
and comprehensiveness. 

No answers are published, except in the two following special volumes : 

6. Dime Question Book on Book-Keeping, containing all the questions in 
that subject given at 'the first 15 New York Examinations for State Certifi- 
cates, with full Answers, Solutions, and Forms. Paper, 16mo, pp. 31, 10 cts. 

7. 1000 Questions and Answers in Form-Study and Drawing. By J. W. 
Ball. Leatherette, 16mo, pp. 67. 40 cts, 

8. The Uniform Examination Questions of the State of New York, from 
the beginning to March 14, 1889. Arithmetic, 817 questions : Geography, 709 
questions ; Grammar, 533 questions ; U. S. History, 429 questions : Civil Gov- 
ernment, 855 questions ; Physiology, 345 questions. Each 10 cts. Key to each, 
10 cts. An excellent special study before trying examinations. 

9. Review Problems in Arithmetic (pp. 96, 20 cts.) ; and Review Ques- 
tions in Geography. By Mrs. J. B. Prentice. Paper, 16mo, pp. 48. 15 cts. 

10. The Practical Question Book. By Lamont Sttlwell. Cloth, 12mo, 
pp. 400. $1.50. Gives full reference to authority for every answer. 

C. W. BABDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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The Song Budget Music Series. 

X The Song Budget, Paper small 4to, pp. 76, 15 cts. Leatherette, 25 cts. 

IS, The Song Century, Paper, small 4to, pp. 87, 15 cts. Leatherette, 25 ota. 

S. The Song Patriot, Paper, small 4to, pp. 80, 15 cts. Leatherette, 25 cts. 

A. The Song Budget Musie Series Combined, containing all three of the 
above in one volume, with opening exercises for schools added. Boards, 
small 4to, pp. 260. 50 cts. 

5. The School Boom Chorus, containing all the songs in the Song Budget 
and as many more. Boards, small 4to, pp. 147. 85 cts. 

The distinguishing features of the Song Budget Husio Series, of which 
nearly half a million copies have been sold, are these : 

1st. To give a good deal for the money, Each of the books is sold at 
15 cts., though containing as much as the usual 50-cent books. We publish 
editions of each of them in leatherette at 25 cts. , but the great sale has been for 
the 15-cent editions that everybody could afford. Tens of thousands have 
been sold for institutes and other gatherings where an expensive book 
could not have been purchased. 

2d. To give only the best music. No two persons could agree which are 
the hundred best songs ever written, but any person who will check from 
the combined table of contents we send free the songs that he thinks ought 
to rank among the first hundred will find when he has gone through the 
list that he has nearly the hundred checked. The cost of copyright has 
never been allowed to stand in the way of really desirable songs, and large 
sums have been paid for the right to use the songs selected. 

3d. To give music just as it was written. The school song-books of 
twenty years ago gave the harmony " simplified." The authors had in view 
the self-taught country girl picking melodies out upon a rude instrument, 
and assumed that she would stumble over any chords except the tonic, the 
dominant, and the subdominant. So operatic and other airs of which the 
great beauty lay in the harmonies of the accompaniment were given with 
" simplified " chords, and in that form have been sung so much that the orig- 
inal setting has been forgotten. In the Song Budget Series, every piece, so 
far as possible has been harmonized directly from the original ; and while 
the setting is uniformly in four parts, which makes the playing easy for those 
unused to intricate accompaniments, the harmonies have been restored, and 
the musio made infinitely richer. Many a cabinet-organist who has sought 
in vain for a " Lost Chord •' will find it and delight in it here. 

4th. To give only songs that are strong, healthful, helpful, both in musio 
and in words. There is no sickly sentimentality in the Song Budget Series. 
Life is real, life is earnest in these songs ; and it is happy, too. Pathetic 
songs may be found here, for the youthful mind craves the sweet sorrow 
of pathetic contemplation. But the pathos is always real, and always offers 
helpful suggestion. Nothing mawkish, nothing of strained or affected 
emotion will be found in any of these books. Send 15 cents for one as a 
specimen. 

C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 



School Bulletin Teachers' Agency. 

Not onb desirable place in fifty is filled now-a-days except directly or 
indirectly through the medium of a Teachers 1 Agency. Nearly all teachers 
holding responsible positions are themselves enrolled in some Agency and 
give to this Agency immediate information of prospective changes. Hence 
an outside teacher has no chance to learn of vacancies. Before he hears of 
them they have been filled by candidates notified by the Agency. A pro- 
gressive teacher could afford the annual fee for enrolment in an Agency for 
the information alone. He might not care to use it, but it is worth two dol- 
lars a year to be sure he has missed no opportunities he would like to know 
of. 

The Best Agencies, however, do not depend on information alone. By 
repeated successes, by fair dealing and through the influence of the teach- 
ers they have placed, they have won the confidence of many school boards 
and employing principals. There are hundreds of schools that systematically 
engage all their teachers through an Agency and will not consider applica- 
tions from any other source. 

The Fact is, matters do not go so much by chance as they used to in fill- 
ing vacancies. Time was when nothing was said or thought of changes till 
the end of the year, but nowadays teachers and school boards both have 
their eyes wide open. We happen to know as we write that a man now 
principal of a $1600 school will oef ore the end of the year be appointed 
teacher in one of the normal schools. We are pretty well satisfied that a 
man now getting $1400 will have the $1600 place. If he gets it we have our 
eye on another man now getting $1100 who will be glad of the $1400 place : 
in every case because these men are especially fitted for these places -and 
desirous of them. All this in January. Now next June some principal who 
saves his two dollars by not registering in an Agency will read in the morn- 
ing newspaper that Principal So-and-so has been appointed to such a chair 
in such a normal school, and will pack his valise, take the train, and hurry 
off to Principal So-and-so's present place to apply for his position before 
anyone else gets there. It will surprise him to learn that the vacancy was 

Srovided for six months before— if ne does find it out. He has saved his two 
ollars registration fee but he has lost -his time, his car-fare, and whatever 
chance he stood of the place. 

One year we sent Principal Poland to the Jersey City high school at 
$2500 ; that left a vacancy at Ilion which we filled by sending Principal Win- 
ne at $1600 ; that left a vacancy at Canastota which we filled by sending 
Principal Ottaway at $1200; that left a vacancy at Amsterdam Academy, and 
soon. 

Did you ever see people stand in line at the post-office waiting for their 
mail? As each one is supplied he goes away, giving place to the next, and 
so there is a continual moving-up ; the man who keeps his place in the line 
will eventually get to the head. In no profession is there so frequent and 
so rapid moving-up as in teaching. To get to the top, do your work well 
where you are and keep registered. Presently you will be the man that fits 
and will be elected, and if you do fit when you get there the Agency will 
keep its eye on you for the next fit. Try it. 

It is Important, however, not only to register, but to register in the 
Agency most likely to help you. Without reflection upon others it may be 
said with confidence that the School Bulletin Agency is safe and trustworthy. 
Aaron Gove, superintendent of schools in Denver, Colo., and late president 
of the National Teachers' Association, said in the Colorado School Journal 
for July, 1890: 

u The School Bulletin, edited, owned, and conducted by C. W. Bardeen, 
at Syracuse, N. Y., is an old and reliable school journal. Its proprietor is a 
school man and understands his business He is also at the head of an ed- 
ucational bureau As at present advised, toe are suspicious of bureaus unless 

we know the man at the head." 

" The man at the head " of the School Bulletin Agency makes personal 
selection of every teacher recommended. Send for circulars. 

C. W. BARDEEN, Proprietor, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Locke (John ) . Sketch of, by ft. H. Quick. Paper, 16mo, pp. 27 15 

Lo wric (R. W.) How to obtain Greatest Benefit from a Book. Paper,8vo, pp. IS 25 

MoOally's Perforated Erasers, per doz 1 00 

McKay (Johu 8.) 100 Experiments in Natural Science. Paper, 16mo, pp. SO 15 
* Maps for the Wall. Send for. Special Circulars. 

Maps *ReUef Maps. Switzerland, 11x17!/,, $3.50 ; 28x84, $10.00. Palestine. . 10 00 

— nissectea Maps United States sawn into States 75 

The same, New York State sawn into Counties 75 

*Onondaga County. Cloth, 4x4& feet 10 00 

Marble (A. P.) Powers of School Officers Paper. 16mo, pp.27 15 

Marenhols-Buelow (Baroness) School Work- shops. Paper, 16mo, pp. 27. 15 

Child and Child Nature. Froebel's Ed'l Theories. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 207. . 1 50 

Maudsley (H.) Sea; in Mind and Education. Paper, 16mo, pp. 42 15 

Maxwell (W. H.) Bxamirjations as Tests for Promotion. Paper, 8vo,pp. 11 15 

The Text-Books of Comenius, with cuts from the Orbit Pictus. 8vo, pp. 24 25 

Meiklejohn (J , M. D.) The New Education. 16mo, pp. 85 15 

An old Educational Reformer. Dr. Andrew Bell. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 182... 1 00 

Michael (O. S.J Algebra for Beginners. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 120 75 

Mill (John Stuart.) Inaugural Address at St. Andrews. Paper, 8vo, pp. 81. . . 25 
Miller (Warner.) Education as a Dep't of Government Paper, 8vo, pp. 12. 15 

Mills (C. D. B.) The Tree of Mythology. Cloth. 8vo, Pp. SSi 3 00 

Milne (James M.) Teachers' Institutes, Past and Present. Paper, 8vo, pp. 22.. 25 

Milton (John) A Small Tractate of Education. Paper, 16mo, pp. 26 15 

Sketch of. by R. H. Quick. Paper, 16mo, pp 50 15 

Minutes of the International Congress of Education. 1889. Cloth, 4 vols 5 00 

Missouri, Civil Government of, Northam. Cloth, 16mo, pp 151 75 

Monroe (Will S.) Labirs of Henry Barnard. Leath , 16mo, pp. 85 50 

New York Question Book, w\th all the Questions of the Uniform, State, 
Cornell, Scholarship, and Normal Entrance Examinations, to March 81, 

1890, with Answers. Cloth, 8vo, pp.461 1 00 

Thesame, Supplement No. 1, to June, 1891. Paper, 8vo, pp. 63 25 

7 hesatne. Supplement No. 2, to June, 1892. Paper. 8vo, pp. 189 25 

The same. Questions in Drawing to Date. Paper, 16mo 25 

The same, Questions In School Law and Civil Gov't. Paper, 16mo 25 

State Examination Questions to date. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 402 1 00 

The Questions in Book-Keeping, with Answers. Paper, 16mo, pp . 31 10 

History of the Empire State, Hendrick. Cloth, 12mo. pp. 203 75 

—Civil Government of the State of, Northam. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 185 75 

Codeof Public Instruction. Latest Edition 2 50 

Natural History, and Cabinet Reports. Write for information. 

Northam (Henry C.) Civil Government. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 231 75 

The same for Missouri. Cloth, 16mo. pp. 151 75 

Fixing the Facts of American History. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 800 75 

Conversational Lessons Leading to Geography. Paper. 16mo, pp. 39 25 

Northend (Chas.) Memory Selections. Three series. Each 25 

Northrop (B. G.) High Schools. Paper,8vo, pp. 26 25 

Northrnp (A. J.) Camps and Tramps in the Adirondacks. 16mo, pp. 802. 1 25 

Number Lessons. On card -board .7x11, after the Grube Method 10 

Page (David P.) The Theory and Practice of Teaching. 16mo, pp. 448. Ma- 
nilla, fiOcts.; Cloth : :./ ioo 

Pardon (Emma L.) Oral Instruction in Geography. Paper, 16mo, pp. 29 — 15 
Parsons (James Russell, Jr.,) Prussian Schools through American Eyes. 

Cloth, 8vo. pp. 91 1 00 

« French Schools through American Eyes. CI » th, 8vo, pp. 180 1 00 

Payne (Joseph.) Lectures on the Art of Education. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 281.. 1 00 
Payne (W. H.) A Short History of Education. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 105.... 50 

Pedagogical Primers. Manilla, 16 mo, pp. 40, each 25 

1 . School Management, pp. 45. 2. Letter- Writing, pp. 37. 

Perez (B ) TheFlrst Three Tears of Childhood. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 295 1 50 

Tiedemann's Record of Infant IAfe. Manilla, pp. 46 15 

Periodicals. The School Bulletin. Monthly, 16 pp., 10x14. Per year 100 

Bound Vols. T-XIX. Cloth, 200pp.,each 2 00 

The School Room. Bound volumes I- V. Each 150 

The New Education. Vol. VI 2 00 

Pestaloszl (J. H.) His Aim and Work, by De Guimps. 12mo, pp. 296 1 50 

Sketch of. by R. H. Quick Paper, 16mo, pp. 40 15 

Pestalozzian Arithmetics, by J. H.Hoose. Boards, 16mo, 1st Year, pp. 

217. 2d Year, pp. 236. Each.. 50 
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Lessons on Number and Form, by C. Reiner. Cloth, 16rao, pp. 439 8 00 

Pick (Dr. E.) Dr. Pick's French Method. Leatherette, lttmo, pp. 118 1 00 

Memory, and the Rational Means of Improving it. Cloth, lttmo, pp. 193. .. 1 00 

Pitcher (James.) Outlines of Surveying and Navigation. Cloth, lttmo, pp. 121 60 

Plumb (Chas. G.) Map Drawing of New York. Manilla, 8vo, pp. 16 26 

Pooler (Chas. T.) Chart of Civil Government. Sheets 12x18. per hundred.. 5 00 

Hints on Teaching Orthoepy. Paper, 16mo, pp. 15 10 

Preeee (Mrs. Louise.) Physical Culture and Voice Work. Leath.,16mo, pp. 102 75 

The Same, Analyzed and Illustrated. Cloth, 4to, pp. 292 2 00 

Prentice (Mrs. J. ti.) Review Problems in Arithmetic. Paper, 16 mo, pp. 93. 20 

Key to the above. Paper, 16mo, pp. 20 25 

Review Questions in Geography. Paper, lttmo, pp. 48. 15 

Primer of School Management. Manilla, pp. 45 25 

* of Letter- Writing? Manilla, pp. 37 25 

Quick (R. H.) Essays on Educational Reformers. Cloth, 12mo, pp., 331 ... . 1 55 
Bed way (J. W.) School Geography of Pennsylvania. Leather 'te, lttmo, pp. 99 35 

* Regents' Examination Paper. Per 1000 half-sheets in box 3 00 

Regents' Examination Pens. $4 Gross, 25c. Per Gross, post-paid 100 

Regents' Fourth Year Latin. Ccesar's Conspiracy. Paper, 16mo, pp. 20 10 
Regents' Selections in American, German, and French Literature. Leath- 
erette, pp. 56. 25 cents. Each separate, paper 10 

Regents' Examination Record. For 432 scholars, $3.00; 864 scholars . . 6 00 
Regents' Examination Syllabus, in U. 8. History. Paper, per dozen,.. 50 
Regents' Questions. To June, 1882. (No later are printed). Eleven Editions. 

1. Complete with Key. Cloth, lttmo, pp. 476 2 00 

2. Complete. The same as the above, but without the answers. Pp. 388. 1 00 

8. Arithmetic. The 1,293 questions in Arithmetic. Pp.93 25 

4. Key to A rithmetie, Answers to the above. Manilla, lttmo, pp. 20 ... . 25 
%. Geography, The 1,987 questions in Geography. Pp.70 25 

7. Key to Geography. Answers to the above. Manilla, lttmo, pp. 36 25 

8. Grammar. The 2.978 questions in Grammar. Manilla, lttmo, pp. 109 25 

9. Grammar and Key. Cloth, lttmo, pp. 198 1 00 

10. Key to Grammar. Manilla, lttmo, pp. 88 25 

11. Spelling. The 4,800 words eiven in Spelling. Manilla, 16mo, pp.61. 25 

Rcin(V7.) Outlines of Pedagogics. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 208 125 

Richardson (B. W.) Learning and Health. Paper. 16mo. pp. 39 15 

Robinson (A. H) Numeral School Register. Manilla, folio, pp. 16 25 

Rousseau (J. J.) Sketch of. by B. H. Quick. Paper, lttmo, pp. 30 15 

Rooper(T. G.) u A Pot of Green Feathers." Leatherette, 16mo, pp. 591.. 50 

Object Teaching or Words and Things. Leatherette. 16mo, pp. 56 50 

Ryan (G. W.) School Record. 56 blanks on each of 14 sheets 50 

Sabin (Henry) " Organization " vs. Individ uality. Paper, 8vo, pp. 9 25 

Sanford (H. R.) The Word Method in Number. Per box of 45 cards. 50 

The Limited Speller. Leatherette, 16mo, pp. 104 35 

Sohepmoes (A. B.) Rise of the New York School System. Leath., 16mo, pp. 82 85 
School Room Classics. 11 vols. Paper, 16mo, pp. about 40. each 15 



IX. Maudsley's Sex in Mind and in 

Education. 
X. Education asViewed by Thinkers 
XI. Harris's How to Teach Natural 
Science in the Public Schools. 
XII. Dickinson's Oral Teaching. 
XT 1 1. Tiedem arm's Record of Infant IAfe 
XIV. Butler's Place of Comeniusin Ed- 



I. Huntington's Unconscious Tuition. 
II. Fitch's Art of Questioning. 

III. Kennedy's Philosophy of School 

Discipline. 

IV. Fitch's Art of Securing Attention. 
V. Richardson's Learning and Healt\. 

VI. Meiklejohn's New Education. 
VII. Milton's Tractate of Education. I vcaHon. 

VIII. Von Buelow's School Workshop. | XV. Harris's Theory of Education. 
Schreber (D. G. R.) Home Exercise for Health and Cure. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 91 50 

Shaw's Scholar's Register, Paper, 5x7, pp. 16. Per dozen .60 

Sheely (Aaron) Anecdotes and Humors of School Life. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 350 1 50 

8herrlll (J. E.) The Normal Question Book. Cloth. 12mo, pp.405 1 50 

Shlrreff (Emily). The Kindergarten System. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 200 1 00 

Skinner (Oha*. R.) The Arbor Day Manual. Oloth, 8vo, pp, 475 2 50 

TheNew York Question Book. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 461 2 00 

Smith (C. F.) Honorary Degrees in American Colleges. Paper, 8vo, pp. 9. .. 15 

Smith (Edward.) History of the Schools of Syracuse Oloth, 8vo, pp. 347 3 00 

Smith (Geo. M.) Vocabulary to Ccesar's Gallic War. Cloth, 18mo, pp. 67.. 50 

Smith ( Wm.) Geometry Test Papers. Package of 100, 8V4xlO 1 00 

Song Budget, The. 18&th Thousand. Paper, small 4to pp. 76, 15 

Song Century, The. Paper, small 4to, pp. 87 15 
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bong Patriot, The. Paper, small 4to, pp. 80. i 
Song Budget Masio Series, including all ti 
Songs from Arbor Day Manual. Manilla, ! 
Songs of the Lyceum League. Leatherette 
Sortiberger (8. J.) Normal Language Lessa 

bonthwiok (A. P.) Twenty Dime Question Boohs, with full answers, notes, 
queries, etc. Paper. l6mo, pp. about 40. Each 10 
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Elementary Series. 
8. Physiology. 
4. Theory and Practice. 
6. U. S. History and Civil Gov't. 
10. Algebra. 

13. American Literature. 

14. Grammar 

15. Orthography and Etymology 

18. Arithmetic. 

19. Physical and Political Geog. 

20. Reading an 1 Punctuation. 
The 10 in one book, cloth, $1.00. 



Advanced Series. 

1. Physics. 

2. General Literature. 
5. General History. 

7. Astronomy. 

8. Mythology. 

9. Rhetoric. 

11. Botany. 

12. Zoology. 

16. Chemistry. 

17. Geology. 
The 10 in one book, cloth, $1.00. 



Extra Numbers, edited by C. W. Bardeen, 21. Temperance Physiology; 

22. Book-Keeplng; 23. Letter- Writing. Each 10 

Quizzism. Quirks and Quibbles from Queer Quarters. lOmo, pp.25.... 25 

A Quiz BooK of Theory and Practice. Clotn, 12mo, pp . 220 1 00 

Spencer (Herbert). Education, Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 16mo, pp. 

8(X). Manilla, 50 cts.; Cloth 1 (X 

Standard Teachers' Library. Includes Laurie's Comenius, Carlisle's 

Memoirs, Page's Theory and Practice, DeGuimp'sP«tatart,Spencer's Edu- 

cation, DqG raff's Guide, Tate's Philosophy, etc. Each, paper 5( 

Steven, (Wm.) History of the Edinburgh High School. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 590 2 

Stilwell (Lamont) Practical Question Book. Cloth, l2mo, pp. 400 1 51 

Stowell (T. B.) Syllabus of Lectures on Physiology. Boards, 8vo, pp. 183.. 1 0» 

Straight (H. H.) Aspects of Industrial Education. Paper, 8vo, pp.12 1' 

Swett (John ) Manual of Elocution. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 300, net 1 51 

Tate (Thos.) The Philosophy of Education. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 880 1 5( 

Taylor (H. F.) Union School Record Cards 5x8 inches. Per hundred 2 0( 

Thomas (Flavel 8.) ' University Degrees. Paper, 18mo, pp. 40 15 

Thousand Questions in U. S. History. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 200 1 00 

Thoughts from Earnest Women. Paper, 16mo, pp. 86 15 

Tied em an n (D.) Record of Infant Life. Paper, 16mo, np. 46 15 

Tllllnghast (Wm.) The Diadem of School Songs. Boards, 4to, pp. 160. ... 5(1 

Underwood (L. M.) Systematic Plant Record. Manilla, 7x8*4 PP. 52 8C 

Uniform Examination Paper, for Commissioners.' 500 sheets 8 C( 

Uniform Examination Questions, New York, to March 1889. 

I. Arithmetic, 817 Questions, 10 cents. II. Key, 10 cents. 
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III. Geography, 709 

V. Grammar, 538 

VII. U. 8. History, 429 
IX. Civil Government 354 
XI. Physiology, 345 

See also Nrw York 

Van Wle (C. B.) Outlines in U. S. History. Paper, 16mo,pp. 40 and map 1! 

Development Helps. Leatherette. 16mo, pp. 100 61 

Methods in Common Branches. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 197 7! 

Welch (Emma K.) Intermediate Arithmetic Problems. Cloth, 16mo,pp. 172 71 

Key to the above. Cloth. 16mo, pp. 80 51 

Wells (C. R.) Natural Movement Series of Writing Books. Nos. 1, 2, per 

dozen 84 cts. Nos. 3-5 & 

Manual of the Movement Method in Writing. Paper, 4to, pp . 44. IU. 21 

A Lesson on Arm Movement in Writing. Paper. 8vo, Dp. 82 2 

Wheatley (Wm. A.) German Declensions Simplified. Paper, 18mo, pp. 58. . . 8 

Wilkf n (Eva) Map Drawing Book of the Continents. Boards, 4to, pp. 48, 7 

——May Drawing T^it^LMd^IInited States. Boards, pp. 87 7 

Descriptive Geo^f ■. ^^^ m ^^ mmt ^m^rawing. Teachers' Edi- 
tion. Boards, 4# A 15 

Williams (Geo. a I (Cloth, 16mo, pp.50.... 5 

Williams (S. G.) J (loth. 16mo, pp. 895 ... . 15 

Wilson (J. D.) fcJ I Cloth, 16mo, pp. 112. 7 

Elementary ErftM I £ 

rcer (Rose N" ^n fer. 18mo, pp. 14 1 

The Indian antfM 1.00 or Two Volumes.. .. Z I 



